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the GR°p yr aLERS JOURNAL 


HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you do not know or could not 


meet in any other way. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Grain Exchange Members 


H. ©. Adams, broker, grain & field seeds.* 

Burrus Pankandle Dlevators, public storage-mdsing.® 
Great West Mill & Blevator Co., millers, grain dealers.* 
Kearns Grain & Seed Oo., grain-field seeds.* 
Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Chamber of Commerce Members 
Beer & Oo., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.* 
Legg & Company, Est. 1878, grain receivers-shippers. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Corn Exchange Members 


American BDlvtr. & Grain Div., recrs., shprs., consmts.* 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants.* 

Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments.* 

McKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments.* 

Wood Grain Oorp., consignments, brokerage.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Federal-North Iowa Grain Oo., country run grain.* 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members 


Continental Grain Oo., grain merchants. 

Hoit & Co., Lewell, commission, grain and seeds.* 
Lamson Bros. & O©o., grain, stocks, provisions.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. 

Jhimann Grain Oo., grain merchants.® 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
The Bailey Oain Co., shpr. grain, millf’d, protein feeds.* 
The Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Cummings & McAMster, brokers grain, feed, oil.* 
Dill Grain Co., L. J., mchts.-brokers, grain, beans, feeds. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Early & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.* 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Crouch Grain Co.- J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin Elevator Co., grain merchants.* 
Evans Hlevator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T, Members.* 
DENVER, COLO. 
Grain Hxchange Members 
Wodcamp, Inc,, grain, feeds, consignments. 


DODGE CITY, KANS. 
Dodge City Term. Hlvtr, Co., bonded storage-mchdrs.* 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Des Moines Blevator Oo., wheat, corn, oats, soybeans.* 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 


Nanson Commission Co. 


Grain—Hay—Seeds 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RECEIVERS GRAIN © sHIPPeRs 


ew.w. DEWEY asonse 


CONSIGN TO DEWEY 


PEORIA 


ENID, OKLA. 
Board of Trade Members 
Continental Grain Oo., operating 2,000,000 bu. elvtr. 
Enid Elevator Corp., operating Enid Terminal Elevator.* 
Feuquay Grain Co., optrs., country elvtrs.. gr. mdsg.* 
General Grain Co., term, elvtr., gr. merchants. 

BH. R. Humphrey Grain Oo., grain merchants.* 
Johnston Grain Co., W. B., wheat, coarse gr., fid. seeds.* 
FARWELL, TEXAS 

Henderson Grain & Seed Co., field seed & grain. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Grain and Cotton Exchange Members 
Paul Allison Co., gra. merch., milo, kafir, fid. sds. 
Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* 
Blewett Grain Co., G. E., brokerage, commission. 
Carter Grain Oo., ©. M., brokerage and consignments.* 
Great West Grain & Seed Co., grain, feed, seed. 
Lone Star BHlevators, public storage-merchandising. 
Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse. 
Transit Grain Co., grains, seeds, concentrates, minerals,* 
Ublmaun Elevators Oo. of Texas, mdsg., public storage. 
HUTCHINSON, KAN, 
Farmers Co-Operative Comm. Co., grain storage. 
The Midwest Grain Co., grain merchants, country eles. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Board of Trade Members 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Members 


Bates Grain Co., receivers and shippers. 

B. ©. Christopher & Co., cash grain futures securities* 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* 

The Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, sats, barley.* 
Harold A. Merrill, grain merchant, 
Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Oo., gr. mchts., consgnmts.* 
Mid-Continent Grain Co., wheat, kafir, barley, etc. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain merchants* 

Norris Grain Co., grain merehants.* 

Sampson Grain Co., futures merchandisers, 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., grn. mchts., consignments. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Uhlmann Grain ©Oo., grain merchants.* 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Board of Trade Members 
Gold Proof Elevator, receivers and shippers. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Merchants Exchange Members 
Buxton, E. B., broker and commission merchant.* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Grain & Stock Exchange Members 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Chamber of Commerce Members 


Bunge Blevator Corp., grain merchants.* 
Cargill, Incorporated, milling wheat.* 
Scroggins Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


EH. BEER & G0., INC. 
GRAIN 


Baltimore, Md. 


WANT ADS 


Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain 


that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the suggestions it gives them. The cost is anly $12 per year. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Produce Exchange Members 
Seaboard Western Grain Corporation, grain merchants. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Grain Exchange Members 


Butler-Welsh Co., elevator capacity 3,000,000. 
Taylor Grain Co., cash grain broker.*® 
United Gaain Co., Buyers Agents.* 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Board of Trade Members 
Bowen Grain Oo., H. D., grair commission.* 
Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers. 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain “ommission.* 
Feltman Grain Co.. C. H., graxn commission. 
J. Younge Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Commercial Exchange Members 
Eastern Commodities Corporation, grain dealers, brokers. 
P. R. Markley, receivers, shippers. 
Tidewater Grain Company, receivers, shippers.* 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Member Grain and Hay Exchange 
Rogers & Co., Geo. H., receivers, shippers.* 
PONTIAC, ILL. 


Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Grain Exchange Members 

Ken Clark Grain Co., consignments and brokerage. 
Dannen Mills, grain merchants-consignments* 
Geiger and Graham Grain Co., receivers-shippers.* 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Merchants Exchange Members 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed grains.* 
Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co., gr. & millets, all kinds.* 
Dan Mullally Grain Co., everything in grain.* 
Nanson Commission Co., grain commission.* 
Service Grain Co., grain commission merchants.* 
Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments.*® 


SALINA, KANS. 
Eberhardt-Simpson Grain Co., general mchts.* 
SIDNEY, OHIO 
Wells Oo., The J. H., wholesale grain.* 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Grain Exchange Members 
Flanley Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Board of Trade Members 
Rice Grain Co., ‘‘Oats Specialists.’’* 


WELLINGTON, KANS. 
Wolcott & Lincoln. Inc., opers. Wellington Term, El\tr 


WICHITA, KANS. 
Board of Trade Members 
Adair Grain Oo., grain merchants, 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* 


LUKE oo, ine. 


Solicits Your Peoria Business 
Consign Your Corn to Us 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


in the GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated make wants known to 


everyone connected with the 


ain trade. 


If you desire to buy or rent, sell 


or lease an elevator or anything used by grain dealers, try a want ad twice 
a month and your want will soon be satisfied. 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (st. 1898), American Elevator & Grain Trade (Est. 1882), Grain World (Est. 1928), 
and Price-Ourrent-Grain Reporter (Est. 1844). Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of progressive wholesalers in grain, feed 


and field seed. 
ber 27, 


327 South La Balle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
1930, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879, Vol. XCIV. No. 1, January 10, 1945. 


OU. 82 AL 


Price $2.00 per year, 25e¢ per copy. 


Entered as second class matter Novem- 
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— Board of Trade . 
CC Members “ 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President 


Frank A. Theis, President 


UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
Private Wires to All Commodity Markets 
Elevator Capacity including subsidiaries Over 15 Million Bushels 


F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Board of Trade 


HAROLD A. MERRILL 
GRAIN 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Operating 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


10,200,000 BUSHELS 


Modern Fireproof Storage 


MEMBERS, KANSAS CITY 
BOARD OF TRADE 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


K.C.S. ELEVATOR 


GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
BOARD OF TRADE 


Say you saw it in the 


Journal 


When you write our advertisers 


Thanks 


Commercial Exchange : 


: Members ~~ 


Cable Address ''RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers—Shippers—Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


P.R. MARKLEY 


Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


GRAIN and FEED 


Receivers - Shippers 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 


EASTERN COMMODITIES 
CORPORATION 


Grain Dealers and Brokers 


Forwarders - Jobbers 


Members 
Chicago Board of Trade 


BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
6, PA. 


Members all leading Exchanges 


Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
Correspondents 
James E. Bennett & Company 
P. R. MARKLEY P. W. MARKLEY 


R. J. BARNES, President 
F. J. FABER, Vice-President 
W. P. JONES, Secretary 
C. E. DONEGAN, Treasurer 


Established 1927 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 2, Md. 


‘ . Board of ducde. \ 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. stocis = sons 


2200 Board of Trade 


Established 1874 
“70 years of continuous service in the grain trade” 


Chicago, 1. COTTON — BUTTER 
EGGS—PROVISIONS 


Car Load 
Grain Tables 


Eighth edition of Clark’s Car Load Grain 


Tables, extended to show bushels in larg- 
est carloads, shows the following range 
of reductions of pounds to bushels by 
fifty pound breaks. 


20,000 to 129,950 Ibs. to bushels of 32 Ibs. 
20,000 Lh) +950 oe Ll Li] Lid 34 oo 
20,000 " 118,950 " " 48 
20,000 " 140950 " " 56 
20,000 "' 140,950 " " 60 


Pounds in red ink; bushels in black, 48 
pages of linen ledger paper reinforced 
with linen, bound in keratol with mar- 
ginal Index. Shipping Weight, 12 ozs. 


Price $2.50 plus postage 
Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


To BUY or SELL 
RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago 
It will bring you quick returns. 


Phone Atlantic 2900 


g 


American’ Elevator & Grain Division 


Russell Miller Milling Company 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


Lewis Grain Corp. 


A good firm to consign to 


Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 


BUFFALO 


BUTLER-WELSH GRAIN COMPANY 


Grain Commission Merchants 
THREE MILLION BUSHELS CAPACITY 


NEW YORK 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS e ENID e KANSAS CITY @e OMAHA 


HERE'S YOUR MARKET 


FOR HIGH QUALITY GRAINS! 


The Quaker Oats Company 


GRAIN DEPT., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Continuous Buyers of Oats, Wheat, Corn, Barley 


Offices, 516-521 Grain Exchange Bldg. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


WIWG St 


Wood Grain Corp. 
CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE 


BUFFALO, 2, N. Y. 


J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 


When writing advertisers men- 


tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- RECEIVERS 
solidated. By so doing you help Consignments a Specialty 
both yourself and the publication. BUFFALO NEW YORK 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Leaking Car Report Blanks 


bear a reproduction of a box car and a 
form showing all points at which a- car 
might leak, thus facilitating reporting 
specific places where car showed leaks at 
destination. One of these blanks should be 
sent with papers for each car with the re- 
quest that it be properly filled out and re- 
turned in case of any signs of leakage. 
Printed on. Goldenrod bond, size 5%4x8% 
inches, and put up in pads of 50 blanks. 
Order Form 5. eight, 3 ounces. Price, 
40c a pad; four for $1.00. Prices f. o. b. 


Members 


HEAT 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 
Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


ES BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


Consolidated 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Chamber of Commerce 


ES EE 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock: 
Universal Grain Code, board cover...$1.00 


Robinsons Cifer Code, leather....... 2.50 
Miller’s Code (1936), cloth......... 2.00 
Cross Telegraphic Cipher (10thedition) 4.00 
Peerless Export Grain Code...... - 85.00 


A. B. C. Code, 5th Ed., with sup.....20.09 
Baltimore, Export Cable Code....... 15.00 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code....10.00 


All prices are f. o. b. Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle St. 


Chicago, Ill. 


~Grain 
Receiving 
Books 


Grain Receiving Kegister for recording loads of grain received 
from farmers. It contains 200 pages of ledger paper 8%xi3% 
inches, capacity for 8,200 losds. Some enter loads as received, 
others assign a page to each farmer, while others assign sections 
to different grains. Bound in strong board covers, canvas back. 
Headings of columns are: ‘Date, Name, Kind of Grain, Gross, 
Tare, Net, Bushels, Pounds, Price, Amount, Remarks.” Weight, 
2% Ibs. Order Form 12AA. Price $2.76, plus postage. 


Wagon Loads Received has columns headed: ‘‘Month, Day, 
Name, Kind, Gross and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 
Price, Dollars and Cents, Remarks.” Contains 200 pages of 
ledger paper size 914x12 inches, providing spaces for 4,000 loads. 
Bound in heavy boards with strong cloth covers and keratol 
corners and back. Weight, 2 lbs. Order Form 380. Price, $2.75, 
plus postage. 


Receiving and Stock Book is arranged to keep each kind of 
grain in separate column so each day’s receipts may be easily 
totaled. It contains 200 pages linen ledger paper size 94x12 
inches, ruled for records of 4,000 loads. Well bound in blaek 
cloth and keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 321. Price $2.75, plus postage. 


Grain Receiving Ledger has 200 pages linen ledger paper and 
28-page index, 8%x13% inches, numbered and ruled for 44 en- 
tries. Well bound in pebble cloth with keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 3 lbs. Order Form 43. Price, $3.35, plus postage. 


Grain Scale Book is designed to assign separate pages to each 
farmer and their names can be indexed so their accounts can 
be quickly located. It contains 252 numbered pages and 28- 
page index, of high grade linen ledger paper 10%x15% inches. 
Hach page will accommodate 41 wagonloads. Well bound with 
heavy board covers with cloth sides and keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 4% lbs. Order Form 23. Price $4.50, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 


327 South La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


SATISFACTORY SERVICE IN EVERY BRANCH of the GRAIN BUSINESS 


INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis and All Principal Terminal Markets 


Personal Attention Plus Experienced Supervision Given Every 


Consignmeni. 


Grain Shipping 
5 RECORD OF -CARS SHIPPED facili- 

oOo 3 tates keeping a complete record of 
: each car of grain shipped from any 


o station, or to any firm. It has the 
following column headings: Date Sold, Date Shipped, Car Number, 
Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, Grade Sold, Their _In- 
spection, Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight Bushels, Destina- 
tion Bushels, Over, Short, Price, Amount Freight, Other Charges, 
Remarks. Book contains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 
9/ox12 inches, with spaces for recording 2,320 carloads. Well bound 
in heavy black pebble cloth with red keratol back and corners. 
Shipping weight, 2// Ibs. Order Form 385. Price $2.95, plus postage. 


SALES, SHIPMENTS AND RETURNS. Is designed to save time and 
Prevent errors. Left hand pages are ruled for information regarding 
Sales" and "Shipments"; right hand pages for "Returns." Column 
headings provide spaces for complete records of each transaction 
on one line. Book contains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 
1034x16 inches, with 8-page index. Spaces provided for recordin 
2,200 cars, Bound in heavy canvas with keratol corners. Weight, 334 
Ibs. Order Form I4AA. Price $3.50, plus postage. 


GRAIN SHIPPING LEDGER for keeping a complete record of 4,000 
carloads, Facing pagts are given to each firm to whom you ship. 
Book contains 80 double pees of eer paper with |6-page Index 
size 101/2x1534 inches, well bound with black cloth covers and keratol 
back and corners. Weight, 4 Ibs. Order form 24. Price $3.65, 
plus postage, 


SHIPPERS RECORD BOOK is designed to reduce labor in handlin 
grain shipping accounts. It provides spaces for a complete recor! 
of each car shipped. Its 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 
94x12 inches, provide spaces for 2,320 carloads. Wide columns 
provide for the complete record of all important facts of each 
shipment. Bound in heavy black cloth with keratol back and corners. 
Shipping weight, 2/2 Ibs. Order Form 20. Price, $2.85, plus postage. 
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s The GR esLERS. JOURNAL 


SERVING THE MIDWEST 


Since 1855 


Concrete Grain Elevators 
Grain Processing Plants 


THE WEITZ COMPANY, INC. 


Industrial Engineers and Builders 
406 Fleming Bldg. Des Moines 9, la. 


CHALMERS & BORTON 


Contractors and Engineers 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators, Feed & Flour Mills, Soya Bean Processing Plants 
IS44 — 1944 
A, Century in Engineering and Construction 


231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Bones - Hettelsater Construetion Co. 


1012 Baltimore Ave. — — Kansas City, Mo. 
; Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators Feed and Flour Mills 


Malting Plants 
MILLER MALTING COMPANY : 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Complete Malt Plant Including 
Elevator—Kiln House—Germinating Compartments 
Designed and constructed by us. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidatea 


. 
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CONCRETE 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— 


bberson Efficiency 


Saves Money 


Repairing and Remodeling 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


—POLK SYSTEM—_ 


CONCRETE STORAGES 


POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. 
Fort Branch, Indiana 


677 N. 58 ST. 


Designers Contractors 


When writ- 
ing adver- 
tisers men- 
tion Grain 

Feed 
Journals 
Consoli- 
dated. By 
so doing 
you help 
both your- 
self and the 
publica- 
tion. 


ATTENTION! 
Hammer Milt Belts 


Immediate Delivery 


WHITE STAR 
MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


211 N. St. Francis St., Wichita, Kans. 
Phone 5-8531 


Dail 


MARKET RECORD 


A boon to the grain dealer who keeps a convenient, 
permanent record of daily market quotations for 
ready reference. 

This book provides spaces for recording hourly quo- 
tations on Wheat, Corn, Oats, Soybeans, Rye, and 
Barley. Spaces for a week’s markets on a sheet; 
sixty sheets in a book. Order Form CND improved 
97-6. Shipping Weight, 2 pounds. Price $1.10, 
plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Clark's Decimal Wheat Values 


(Fourth Edition) 


Is a book of 38 tables, which reduce any weight from 
10 to 100,000 pounds to bushels of 60 lbs. and show the 
value at any price from 50 cts. to $2.39 per bushel. 

Each table is printed in two colors, pounds and rules 
in red, bushels and values in black ink. All figures are 
arranged in groups of five and divided by red rules to 
expedite calculations. 

These tables have the widest range of quantity and price, are so 
compact and so convenient no Handler of Wheat or Beans otf 
other 60 pound units can afford to attempt to do business with- 
out them. By their use you prevent errors, save time and avoid 
many hours of needless figuring. 

Printed on ledger paper, 40 pages, bound in vellum, size 9x11%4 
inches. Order Form 33X. Price, $3.20, f.0. b. Chicago. Shipping 
weight, 1 Ib. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
‘ 2 Consolidated 
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Builders of: Grain Elevators Flour Mills—Coal Pockets Builders of Elevators and Mills 
Feed Mills RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. CONCRETE or WOOD 
Seed Plants 2606 Taylor Street Omaha, Neb. 1215 JONES ST. OMAHA, NEBR. 
Coal Plants 


ST. LAWRENCE 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
GRAIN ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


N 


TILLOTSON 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


HOGENSON 


Construction Co, 
Designers and Builders 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 


REMODELING 
Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


ll SAY IT'S 
HANDY PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
GRAIN DUST! 


DUPOR No. 1 is worn over nose 
only. Doesn’t interfere with eating 
or talking. For best protection 
keep mouth closed and breathe 
through nose as nature intended. 
Easy to wear as pair of glasses. 
Weighs only 1 ounce. 


Sample sent postpaid for $1.00 


H. S. COVER 


74 Chippewa St. South Bend, Ind. 


FATE 


'1@000000800000020000008008080808080088080808088 


ARE YOU TEMPTING IT? 


DO YOUR NEW 
EMPLOYEES KNOW THE 
FUNDAMENTALS OF 


FIRE HAZARDS? 


Write us for a supply of instruction cards to 


be handed to new workers. These cards list 
12 brief rules of fire prevention in grain han- 
dling plants which every worker should know. 


Your plant may be in danger due to ignor- 
ance, carelessness, or indifference 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE 
PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 
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ELEVATORS WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE—Small grain, 
feed and general farm supply business, North- 
ern Ill. Address 93A5, Grain & Feed Journals, 
Chicago 4, Il. 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—Woman typist of experi- 
ence for small office. Permanent. Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago 4, IIl. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED—Young man draft ex- 
empt wants position as manager of elevator on 
basis of salary and profit sharing. Proven ability 
in grain, feed, seed and coal. Reliable references. 
Address 93B3, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 


SITUATION WANTED—Young man desires 
permanent connection in executive capacity 
with successful grain elevator operation. Well 
grounded with 13 yrs. experience in operating 
and merchandising grain, feed, seed and coal. 
Can make substantial investment with view to 
eventual ownership. Age 35, married, 2 depend- 
ents. Will furnish A-1 references. Business must 
be open to investigation and should be located 
in Indiana or adjacent territory. Address 92Z3, 
Grain & Feed Journals Chicago 4, Ill. 


Re ES EE AE A SS TT EE NT. 
We enjoy our Grain & Feed Journals 


very much and find it very interesting.— 
Ward Bean & Elvtr. Co., Farley, N. M. 


p 
ty 


Ml 
FOUND 


FOUND! A package of Virginia Feeding stuff 
Inspection Tags Series C. One of these stamps 
must be attached to analysis tag on each pack- 
age to show tax has been paid—L. M. Walker, 
Jr., Comm. If you can prove ownership, pack- 
age is yours without cost. Lost & Found Dept. 
of Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 91N8, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—I Wenger Series 600 molasses 
mixer and 15 in. hammermill. Wenger Mixer 
Co., Sabetha, Kans. 


For Sale—New and used hammer milis; also 
other milling equipment. H. H. Hussey, Box 
162, Albert Lea, Minn. 


FOR SALE—1 Jay Bee No. 3 Hammer Mill. 
1 60-H.P. slow speed rebuilt International mo- 
tor. Roskamp Huller Co., 514 Wilson St., Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 


OV ES Yrain Company 


RECEIVERS & SHIPPERS 


BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Phone Victor 7656 


IF YOU WANT your Shipments of High Moisture Corn rushed 
to destination, attach heavy card 8xI2 inches to each car 
door bearing above appeal in red Ink. While our stock 
lasts we will ship you 50 of these cards by Parcel Post Prepald 


for $2.75. 


Grain & Feed Journals, 327 S, La Salle St., 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—40 Model Ford Truck. Portable 
Hammer Mill and Power take off. 2 fifth wheels 
for semi. Joe Denney, LeRoy, Ill. 


| 
0 
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FOR SALE—Complete Barnard-Leas 250 bbl. 
flour mill; less power; excellent condition, Dan- 
nen Mills, St. Joseph, Mo. 


For Sale—Forsberg separators for grain and 
seed. Benjamin Gerks, Sales Agent, 154 East 
Ave., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


FEED MIXER—one-ton—floor level feed—has 
motor good as new. Write 91N9, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-hp. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 91N10, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
91N11, Grain & Beed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


FOR SALE—1—100 H.P. Fairbanks Morse 
semi-diesel engine, two double head attrition 
mills direct connected to 20 H.P. motors, one 
50 H.P. Fairbanks Morse 220 volt 3 phase 60 
cycle 900 R.P.M. motor, one Robert Meyers 50 
H.P. 3 phase 60 cycle 220/440 volt 1200 R.P.M., 
D. E. Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. 


FOR SALE—No. 20 Blue Streak Custom Mill 
direct connected to 30 HP motor complete with 
starter; 14% ton Haines mixer with 10 HP motor 
and starter; 1 ton Broder vertical mixer motor 
and starter; 5 HP motor; small elevator with 
belt and cups; 2 HP motor; Sidney ear corn 
crusher and feeder. Gratz Grain & Mlg. Co., P.O. 
Box 356, Waterloo, Indiana. 


MACHINES WANTED 


HAMMER MILL WANTED—Jay Bee-W 4-20 
inch 3600 RPM. Any condition. Jones Alfalfa 
Milling Co., €22 Van Buren St., Topeka, Kans. 


WANTED—A good 4 eylinder V-type gaso- 
line engine similar to the Wisconsin V.E. 4. 
Gillespie Co-op. Farmers Elevator Co., Gillespie, 
Tl. ; 


Mention When you write to 

. any of our Adver- 

This tisers; you'll get a 
Journal prompt reply. 


Grain Storage Receipts 


A written receipt is indispensible to grain 
dealers who store grain for farmers. This 
receipt records the amount, kind, and 
grade of grain, and sets forth terms of 
storage as follows: 

“Stored grain will be purchased at ...... 
per bushel under the Chicago............ 
future, settlement to be made on or before 
wilde Wels oes ava sG'e sonata ema Okie ag abs WOeR 
date the grain described herein will be con- 
sidered sold. 

“Storage must be paid for at the rate of 
oosescces for the first sccs.... Gays, and at 
the rate of ..........c per bushel per 
(month, day) thereafter until sold, this 
charge to include fire insurance. Deteriora- 
tion and shrinkage at owner's risk.” 

Grain Storage Receipt book contains 175 
originals of goldenrod bond paper, 75 
duplicater of manila, 8 sheets of carbon, 
and heavy, pearl-grey pressboard covers. 
Shipping weight, 1 1b. Order Form 15SR. 
Price 95c each, or 3 books for $2.50, plus ~ 
postage. . 


Grain & Feed Journals 


327 South La Salle St, Chicago, Ill. 
Consolidated 


SCALES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—1 10-bu. Richardson automatic 
grain scale, type registering with residue beam. 
1 38-bu. Richardson mill scale with counters. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Mchy., Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—1 Four bushel Richardson Auto- 
matic grain scale, 1 10-ton Fairbanks-Morse 
platform scale. Both in operation and good 
eondition. Gillespie Co-op. Farmers Elevator Co., 
Gillespie, Il. 


ENGINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—20 HP Diesel Type Y engine. Also 
300 ft. 14 in. Manila transmission rope. Both 
good condition. Sidney Grain Co., Sidney, Ohio. 


ENGINE FOR SALE—50 H.P. Reeves gas 
engine 300 R.P.M. in good condition. Must move 
at once. $800 f.o.b. Utica, O. Real bargain. 
Utica Ice and Ice Cream Co., Utica, Ohio. 


If What You Want you see advertised, tell 
the advertiser. If Not— Tell the Journal. 


bid on his grain? 


Your Errors 


How many costly errors do YOU make every day, when trying to reduce pounds 
to bushels, you are interrupted by a telephone call or a casual caller asks for a 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Large stock of motors and generators, A.C, 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors 25 to 
100 hp., 1,200 to 3,600 rpm. Send us your in- 
quiries. Expert repair service. 

V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana 


MOTORS — PUMPS — AIR COMPRESSORS; 
Guaranteed rebuilt electric motors, pumps, air 
compressors. Largest stock in Illinois outside 
of Chicago. Will take your equipment in trade. 
Also offer emergency motor repair and rewind- 
ing service. Distributors for Wagner motors, 
Goulds pumps, Sullivan and DeVilbiss air com- 
pressors. We offer free engineering advice on 
your problems, Write us without obligation 
Ask for Bulletin No. 28. Rockford Power Ma- 
chinery Co., 6th Ave. and 6th St., Rockford, Il. 


The Grain & Feed Journals is an inter- 
esting paper and I always enjoy reading 
it—J. O. Gower—Gower’s Elevator, Eu- 
reka, Mich. 
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BEANS FOR SALE 


For Sale—Cull beans in carlots. Benjamin 
Gerks, 154 East Ave., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 414x7 inches, $2.50 per hundred, or 600, 
$11.00 plus postage. Grain & Feed Journals, 327 
S. Lasalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


I have been a reader of the Grain & 
Feed Journals for the last six or seven 
years and think it is the best grain maga- 
zine published in the United States—Rich- 
ard Talbot, Mgr., Grangers Elvtr. Co., 
Manito, Ill. 


What have you? 


FOR SALE 
An Elevator 


Machinery 
Seeds 


Do you want? 


An Elevator 
Machinery 
Position 
Partner 


Seeds 


The last word in Clark’s Direct Reduction Grain Tables is a combination of 
our popular 7-card set, Form 3275 Spiral and our new Truck Loads to Bushels, 
Form 23,090 Spiral which reduce by 10 pound breaks any weight of grain from 
600 to 23,090 pounds to bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 lbs. 


Carefully printed from large clear type, with jet black ink, showing the 
bushels directly beside the weight of grain reduced and distinctly separated 
by rules and spaces so as to prevent errors in reading. The most practical, 
the most helpful grain reduction tables ever published. Their use will return 
their cost every day of the busy season in labor and time saved and errors 
prevented. 


The spiral binding keeps the cards flat, in regular sequence, and prevents 
the exposure of more than one weight unit at a time so it is easy to keep 
wide open the table for the grain being received. Both sets of tables are 
printed on heavy six ply tough check of durable quality, 11x13 inches with 
marginal index. 


Form 3275 Spiral includes 
tables giving direct re- 
ductions of any weight of 
grain, from 600 to 12,090 
lbs. to bushels of 32, 48, 
56, 60, 70 and 75 lbs. by 
10 pound breaks. This set 
of Clark’s Direct Reduc- 
tion Grain Tables weighs 


erree pee? 
pret! 


abknad 


= = z lbs. Price $1.70, plus 
= = postage. Order 3275 
: Spiral. 


Truck Loads to Bushels. 
Just what you have been 
wanting. Now let the big 
trucks come, so you can 
determine with a glance 
the number of bushels 
and pounds over in each 
load truck delivers. These 
—— Tables continue the re- 

— ductions made by Form 
3275, and have a range from 12,100 to 23,090 pounds. Reductions are by 10 
pound breaks into bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 lbs. Shipping weight, 
2 lbs. Price $1.70 plus postage. Order No. 23,090 Spiral. 


A combination of Form 23,090 Spiral, with Form 3275 Spiral shows complete 
reduction of all grains specified in a range from 600 to 23,090 pounds. Shipping 
weight 3 lbs. Price $2.95, plus postage. 


Send all orders to the semi-monthly 


Grain & Feed Journals conscidaea 


Headquarters—Special Books for Grain Dealers 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Help 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


readers who would like to know. 
Tell them thru a “For Sale & 
Want” Ad. Costs 26 cents per 
type line 


Grain Contracts 
with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
from farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 
tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 


“has sold 
cents per bushel, to grade No 
delivered at on or before 
also certifies that, “if inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyer’s option.” 


Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila. All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 514x844 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.20, f. o. b. Chicago. Wt. 1 Ib. 


Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissue 
and 4. sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10 TC. Price $1.50, f. 0. b. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle St. Chicago 4, IIL. 
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Ne Se EHRSAM TRUCK LIFTS 


THE EHRSAM 
IMPROVED OVER- 

HYBRID CORN HEAD ELECTRIC 

LIFT 


That stands up, yields and picks clean like 
best yellows! * 
Maturity for every region! 
e 


A Profit Opportunity Deserving Your 

Immediate Consideration 
Here’s Why: Attracted by premium price for 
white corn, cash corn farmers have been eagerly 
awaiting white hybrids that would perform with 
their best yellows. Now—through the work of 
Lawrence Lowe, since 1928—they’re here! Sen- 
sational new whites that yield, stand and pick 
clean like best yellows—in a range of maturities 
for every locality! 


Made in two sizes, with 3-H.P. and 
5-H.P. motors. Has from one to two 
feet more lift than conventional type. 


Phone, Wire or Write Today for Samples and 


quotations! Carlots or less. ALSO Lowe Improved THE EHRSAM STD. PNEU MATIC LIFT 


Yellow Hybrids and “Moo-Mix”’ Ensilage Hybrids. 


LOWE SEED COMPANY, Aroma Park, Illinois 


WHITE HYBRID CORN 
DEVELOPEMENT 


RIBOFLAVIN 


from Natural Sources 
FOR 


POULTRY 
AND 


SWINE 


* 
DERIVED From Animal Livers 


1 Livex obtains its vitamin values entirely from 
* natural materials. 


MTURAL RIBOFLAVIN 
SUPPLEMENT | 


FOR USE 1m pouLTRY 
LIVESTOCK FEED 


? Livex is guaranteed to contain not less than 250 
* micrograms (gamma) riboflavin per gram (113,400 
gamma per pound). 


Livex provides an easy, simple way for distributing 
* riboflavin uniformly in feeds. 


Livex is a low cost supplement . . . only small 
* amounts are required per ton of finished feed. 


WHITE LABORATORIES, INC. 


NEWARK 2 NEW JERSEY 


4. Livex is dry, free-flowing—will not lump or cake. 


7 ft. lift. For dumping long trucks. 
Can be placed ahead of present lift. 


THE J.B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG.CO. 


ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


GUARANTEED BY THE MAKERS OF CLO-TRATE vitamin A & D PRODUCTS 
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22 JOURNALS 


GP eED CONSOLIDATED 


INCORPORATED 


827 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IIl., U. S. A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


‘Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 


Improved mechanical equipment for faclli- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 


Ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES to_ United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
Issue, 25c. 


Ak: Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- . 
ators is unquestioned. 

Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjJects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO 4, ILL., JANUARY 10, 1945 


CORN GROWERS are credited with 
delaying the marketing of 1944 grain by 
a desire to keep down their net profit for 
the year. The persistent denouncement 
of excess profits taxes seems to have 
them scared. 


HOLDERS OF LARGE stocks of 
grains and their products will doubtless 
cautiously hedge against their holdings 
expecting that prevailing prices will 
not be able to survive large crops and 
the end of either war. 


COUNTRY ELEVATOR operators 
who merchandise sidelines cannot afford 
to offend local merchants by cutting all 
the profit out of the goods they handle. 
Cultivating cordial relations with all 
competitors promotes profits. 


THE SOAKING of a cargo of flinty 
corn from the Argentine in the Dela- 
ware River at Philadelphia and the pil- 
ing of 278,000 bushels of Australian 
wheat out in the open at Los Angeles 
during the rainy season does not prove 
efficeincy for the CCC. 


THE 42 idle hemp mills erected by 
the Government will not be needed as 
General MacArthur will soon release a 
flood of fiber from the Philippines. 


LONGER and larger trucks and trail- 
ers being made by manufacturers call 
for longer scale decks at every elevator 
desiring correct weight of each load of 
grain bought. 


COLLECTING money on social secur- 
ity taxes and spending it for other pur- 
poses is on a par with the unfair col- 
lection of gasoline taxes and spending 
it for other purposes than highway im- 
provement and maintenance. 


SAFECRACKERS are again taking 
advantage of the long nights to call at 
unguarded country elevator offices, where 
they have been collecting more cash than 
usual. Securely locked offices, equipped 
with burglar alarms and well illuminated 
would help to discourage these Knights 
of Darkness. 


BAD ENOUGH it is to pay for water 
when buying high moisture corn; but 
when in addition the corn has a high 
acidity it is guaranteed to go out of con- 
dition in the spring. If sound in the 
first place it might dry out and make 
the grade, but not if it is so bad you 
can smell it in the field. 


ONE of the most potent reasons for 
charging V-belts with starting more fires 
than flat belts is that each V-belt drive 
has ten strands to keep adjusted, and if 
all strands are to pull together they 
must be applied to drive and driven pul- 
ley with equal tension. Slipping belts al- 


ways create friction and friction causes: 


fire. 


THE RAILROADS have suffered as 
much as would-be shippers during the 
past year because of their inability to 
get delivery on box cars contracted for 
and hence were unable to give trans- 
portation needed and ordered by grain 
shippers, but when the car manufac- 
turers are able to get labor and mate- 
rials, they will surely deliver a large 
number of box cars that are greatly 
needed. 


THE LARGE PRODUCTION of wheat, 
corn, oats, sorghums, soy beans and bar- 
ley may exceed all of the 1945 demand so 
that it will be difficult for the CCC to 
support ceiling prices even though the 
taxpayers are required to contribute a 
billion a year for the campaign. Should 
the war in Europe or Asia result in an 
early and victorious surrender of our 
enemies, prices will, no doubt, fall 
precipitously and producers be dis- 
gusted with the net returns from their 
farm activities. All winter crops have 
started in zero weather under most fa- 
vorable conditions and the accumulated 
subsoil moisture in all districts except 
the Pacific Northwest is most favorable. 


RAILROAD OFFICIALS alone are to 
blame for the overloading of box cars 
with grain for they started the shouting 
for heavier loading in hope of increasing 
the amount of grain transported. Now 
they are crying their eyes out because 
some trains have been wrecked by over- 
loaded cars so they are transferring the 
heavy loads to two cars and assessing the 
shipper with the cost of the transfer. 
How fickle. 


EXCESSIVE moisture in corn is caus- 
ing shippers a lot of worry and if central 
markets:had higher temperatures more 
cars would arrive heating. The grading 
of new corn in Chicago so far this year, 
published in this number, is so discour- 
aging, shippers would naturally refuse to 
take chances on heavy discounts, but 
the strong demand and high prices is 
inducing them to forget the discounts 
and ship as usual. 


WHITE CORN continues to command 
a most attractive premium in various 
markets and the wonder is why more 
seed of self pollinated white corn is 
not offered to corn growers. The pre- 
mium recently offered for white corn 
in the corn belt markets has ranged 
from 15 to 20 cents a bushel. With the 
increased production resulting from the 
use of hybrid seed, the planting of 
white corn should greatly increase the 
growers’ returns from a larger acreage 
being planted by all growers. 


THE NEW CROP insurance law pro- 
vides for insurance against failure of 
wheat, cotton and flax crops for 1945, 
but not in excess of 75 per cent of the 
recorded yield. The Government made a 
financial failure of its venture into the 
crop insurance business several years 
ago and we doubt that success will re- 
ward its efforts now. A _ satisfactory 
crop is dependent upon too many ele- 
ments of uncertainty. The planting of 
worthless seed and unfavorable weather 
will help the insured. Farmers will have 
no incentive to use lime and fertilizer 
or to cultivate their fields; their aim will 
be to collect on the policy paid for. 


IT IS ANNOUNCED that the CCC has 
started purchasing corn for the prime 
purpose of creating a stock pile of fifty 
million bushels. However, the grain 
has to remain on the farm until the 
CCC has need of the stock for distribu- 
tion. Why this large stock of new corn 
is not to be purchased in the central 
markets, and thereby support the mar- 
ket price for all corn growers, is not 
clear. Grain elevator operators who 
build and maintain room for storing 
grain safely are surely just as much 
entitled to encouragement in providing 
marketing facilities as anyone else. 
They may not have as large a voting 
power but they surely help to support 
the markets in providing modern facili- 
ties for storing and caring for the 
farmers’ crops. 
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1944 Elevator and Feed Mill 


Fires 


Nothwithstanding the increased vig- 
ilance of operators of grain elevators 
and feed mills, the number of fires dis- 
covered in these plants during 1944 pre- 
sented the most alarming figure for 
years. Think of it! Fires were discov- 
ered in 367 plants, 97 elevators and 66 
feed mills were reported destroyed. 117 
elevators, through the vigilance of em- 
ployees and fire-fighters, and 87 feed mills 
were damaged only. At a time when 
every existing elevator was greatly 
needed to help market the record crops 
and fully fifty per cent of the operators 
of elevators and feed mills were earnest- 
ly planning improvements greatly 
needed to facilitate the handling of all 
grains more expeditiously and efficient- 
ly, the burning of operating plants was 
most disastrous. 

No doubt, many of these fires were 
due to the inexperience of new help and 
traceable to the lack of proper care and 
lubrication of machinery. We do not 
intentionally overlook the alarming in- 
crease in the number of fires credited 
to the Arch Arsonist, Mr. Cigarette. 

Although Illinois has been greatly 
favored with fewer fires than some other 
states during the years immediately 
preceding, 1944 will long be remembered 
for the 23 fires reported in Illinois dur- 
ing the year. Twelve of these resulted 
in the destruction of elevators; 11 were 
extinguished so the elevators were saved 
for further use. Indiana came next with 
9 elevators destroyed and 9 damaged. 
Nebraska followed closely with 8 de- 
stroyed and 5 damaged. Three other 
states lost only 6 elevators each, namely, 
Minnesota, North Dakota and Ohio. 
Minnesota had 17 fires reported and 11 
of the properties were saved. 

It is indeed unfortunate that while 
we are at war and the world is in urgent 
need of saving every kernel of grain 
for human consumption, that any of the 
modern facilities should be burned, and 
it is earnestly hoped that 1945 will deal 
more kindly with the owners and opera- 
tors of grain handling facilities and in- 


sure more careful reading of the warn- 


ings frequently issued by the fire 
insurance companies in the hope of re- 
ducing the fire hazards of grain han- 
dling plants. 

All owners of elevators and feed mills 
are directly interested in the reduction 
of fire hazards and fire losses, because 
the fire insurance companies must col- 
lect premiums from policy holders to 
pay losses and expenses or retire from 
the business. Owners of grain handling 
plants who cooperate with insurance 
field men in correcting known hazards 
and thereby preventing fire losses have 
long been favored with lower rates for 
fire insurance and most policy holders 
agree they are fully entitled to the 
Reward of Vigilance. 


1944 Elevator Improvements 


Building news reported as made in 
the U. S. A. during 1944 was small prin- 
cipally because of the scarcity of ma- 
terials and the difficulty experienced in 
getting efficient helpers to construct the 
numerous new plants planned and 
needed. According to our grain trade 
news items, 157 new elevators were ac- 
tually erected and are now handling 
grain or soon will be. 

The state of Washington leads with 
18 new elevators. Iowa follows close 
with 17 new elevators to its credit. In- 
diana comes next with 14, followed 
closely by Illinois with 12. Kansas, Ne- 


braska, Oklahoma and Texas each con-: 


structed 10 new elevators. The remain- 
ing new elevators reported were scat- 
tered throughout the land. ‘ 

Sixty-two country elevators were en- 
larged and additional storage provided. 
Illinois led in the extension of country 
elevators, its nearest competitor being 
Nebraska with only 7 country elevators 
enlarged. Iowa and South Dakota came 
next with 4 enlarged storage facilities. 
Iilinois led principally because of the 
building of re-enforced-concrete storage 
tanks adjoining 21 of Illinois’ country 
elevators. Feed manufacturers with de- 
termination erected 170 new feed mills 
and improved 69 old plants. 

Soy -bean processing plants were 
erected at 45 different points, lowa lead- 
ing with 15 and being followed closely 
by Illinois with 9. Kansas and Minne- 
sota completed 4 each, while Missouri, 
Ohio and Wisconsin completed 3 each. 

These improved facilities will be 
greatly needed in the marketing of the 
increased production of grains asked for 
by the government for the current year. 
The difficulty experienced in obtaining 
lumber for the construction of cribbed 
elevators has’ greatly retarded the mak- 
ing of improvements planned and 
longed for by hundreds of country ele- 
vator operators who have been unable 
to contract experienced men to help put 
them together. No doubt, as soon as 
our fighting forces return from Europe, 
labor will be more easily obtained, and 
then the grain belt will experience the 
greatest building campaign of modern 
grain handling facilities it has ever 
known. 

The drafting rooms of all the con- 
tractors specializing in the designing 
and building of large cleaning and stor- 
age elevators have been crowded with 
work for months, yet the actual work 
of construction has been postponed from 


time to time because of their inability | 


to get materials and labor. 


A WELL COOPERED box car does 
not persist in Pebetlasying 2 the tracks 
it travels. 


THE SHREDDING of corn cobs for 


poultry house litter as practiced by a. 
Kansas milling company is a promising 


outlet for this waste. 


ers” aprareated in Sepyne this” cr 
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1944 Elevator Accidents 


Every elevator operator having any 
sympathy with the unfortunate would be 
deeply depressed by the 87 accidents in 
grain elevators and feed mills which 
have been reported in our news columns 
during the last year. Sad to relate, 14 
of these accidents proved fatal. These 
are classified as follows: 

Fatal accidents: Man entered fumi- 
gated car 1; spotting cars, fell under 
wheels 1; fell from scaffolds 3; run thru 
feed mixer blades 1; suffocated in grain 
bins 8; line shaft 1; moving belt 2; 
fall from roof 1; fall from sign he was 
repairing 1. 

Many of the accidents caused the loss 
of limbs, hands and fingers, and, what 
is more distressing, most of these acci- 
dents could have been prevented had the 
workmen been familiar with the causes 
and exercised greater vigilance in avoid- 
ing and preventing accidents. 

Two children who had been permitted 
to use the elevator as a playhouse fell 
into open top bins, one proved fatal. 
Twenty-five of the accidents were trace- 
able direct to falls. One man was caught 
in a roller, one in gears, 5 in feed mills, 
5 in conveyor belts, 6 in unguarded ma- 
chinery, 2 in fans, 6 fell from a scaffold. 
Falling through a trap door through a 
hole in floor and into open top grain bins 
are each credited with two accidents. 

Sacks irregularly piled fell on 6 men. 
Four men were injured by falling 
walls, 3 by slamming of heavy door by 
the wind. Contact with high voltage 
wire, explosion of air tank, falling door, 
falling under wheels while moving car, 
caught in belts and shafts 6. 

Fortunately for these many inexperi< 
enced workers around the grain elevators ~ 
and feed mills, much of the moving ma- 
chinery today has been safeguarded 
against their contact and the hazards 
greatly reduced. 

The large number of accidents trace- 
able direct to unexpected falls shows that 
even the experienced workers are not 
always surefooted. The use of scored 
or rough flooring would materially help 
to reduce the number of these accidents 
and we sincerely hope that 1945 will 


witness a reduction in the number and 


the seriousness of elevator accidents as 
we know they will be if operating man- 
agers devote more time to enlightening 
their inexperienced helpers to the ele- 
vator hazards to be encountered every 
day. 

Every elevator operator is deeply prej- 
udiced against any accident occurring 


under his supervision. His experience 
and sympathy are entirely with the suf- — i 


ferer, and, doubtless, he will do every-— 
thing in his power to fortify his pelea ine 
against all of these accidents. 


A REAL NEED is a greatly increase in 
acreage of flaxseed. Grain dealers should — 


do all in their power to encourage 
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O.P.A. Enforcement 


Red Wing, Minn.—The Red Wing Milling 
Co. is charged by the O.P.A. 
sold millfeed at over ceiling prices, and 
judgment is asked for three times the over- 
charge of $5,034. 


Oklahoma City, Okla—The Union Equity 
Co-operative Exchange has been ordered. by 
the distriét court to pay the O.P.A. $14,765.62 
for overcharges on 630,000 bus. of wheat 
sold above ceiling prices, and with requir- 
ing buyers to sell wheat futures below mar- 
ket prices. 


Wolcott, Ind.—Corn growers residing here 
and at Chalmers, Brookston, Reynolds and 
Akron have recently settled with the O.P.A. 
for selling corn above the ceiling price. They 
are Chas. Oberlander, $342.27; Gust Nelson, 
$221.40; Ed Sell, $468, and Wilbur -Stock- 
ment, $104.10. 


Clinton, Okla.—The Nelson Grain Co., and 
partners Frank W. Nelson, R. E. Nelson, 
Bob Nelson and Marian Nelson, have been 
enjoined by the federal district court from 
further violations of the maximum price reg- 
ulations. They were charged with purchas- 
ing alfalfa seed at above ceiling prices. 


Grand Junction, Colo.—The Mile High 
Feed Co., composed of Neil Plaisted, Tru- 
man B. Parks and Robert B. Hill, is charged 
in five complaints with having dealt in grass 
and alfalfa seed at higher than ceiling 
prices, and of having failed to keep records. 
- The district court granted a temporary in- 
junction. 


Omaha, Neb.—Country shippers in south- 
eastern Nebraska and western Iowa recently 
have paid fines of $37,377.56, being the ac- 
tual overcharge on sales of corn above ceil- 
ing prices, according to Thos. J. Keenan, 
enforcement attorney. Violations were found 
in 82 out of 141 cases investigated; 45 being 
dismissed and 13 remaining to be adjusted. 


Minneapolis, Minn. General Mills, Inc., is 
defendant in a suit brought Jan. 5 by the 
O.P.A. for treble damages for alleged over- 
charges on sales of millfeed. The W. J. 
Jennison Co. is defendant in a similar suit. 
The sales were made fob mill at the Min- 
neapolis area price on shipments to buyers 
in the Kansas City price area. The millers 
charged the Minneapolis ceiling and billed 
the buyers for the cost of the freight, re- 
lying on interpretations made by those who 
had framed the law. Now the enforcement 
department does not regard such interpreta- 
tions as binding on it . 


Government Wheat Exposed to 
Weather at Los Angeles 


Shiploads of wheat from Australia were 
routed to California ports by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and much of the 50,000 
tons had to be stored in the open, because ade- 
quate storage room could not be obtained on 
arrival. 


One huge pile at Los Angeles is 175 feet in 


with having . 


Priorities 


The fcllowing priorities 
sued Dec. 23, 1944, by the 
Board, following the statement on manpower 
ceilings issued at the White House by Director 
of War Mobilization and Recony ersion James 
Byrnes: 


(a) PRIORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS 
may be withdrawn or modified if WMC regu- 
lations are not- complied with: Any priorities 
or aliocations granted by or under the author‘ty 
of the WPB may be withdrawn or modified at 
any time when the WPB makes a finding that 
materials or facilities are not being used most 
effectively for the prosecution of the war as_a 
result of a failure to comply with an employ- 
ment ceiling or hiring regulation of the War 
Manpower Commission. 

(b) PROCEDURE: Priorities or alloca- 
tions will be withdrawn or modified under this 
regulation only after the WMC has certified 
to the WPB that an employer has refused to 
comply with an employment ceiling or hiring 
regulation within a reasonable time after he 
has been notified of his failure to do so. If, in 
the opinion of the WPB, there is- reason to 
believe that materials or facilities are not being 
used most effectively for the prosecution of the 
war as a result of the failure to comply, it 
will institute proceedings before one of its Com- 
pliance Commissioners to determine whether 
there is proof of this, and will give the em- 
ployer appropriate notice and opportunity for 
a hearing. 


(c) WHAT PRIORITIES AND ALLO- 
CATIONS ARE COVERED: This regula- 
tion applies to all kinds of priorities and 
allocations which are granted either before or 
after this regulation is issued, including pref- 
erence ratings, allotment numbers or symbols, 
and directions, authorizations, or grants of ap- 
peals to deliver or receive material or to manu- 
facture products or to use facilities. 


regulation was 15- 


War Product:on 


The drouth in Australia has been termed 
a national disaster. by the Minister of Agri- 
culture. The wheat crop of Victoria is a com- 
plete failure, while those of New South Wales 
and South Australia are very poor. 


Soybean Inspections Drop 
Sharply 


Inspection of receipts of soybeans dropped 
sharply in November to a total of 17,111 cars 
compared with 32,163 cars in October and with 
19,547 cars in November 1943, according to 
inspectors’ reports to the Grain Products 
Branch of the War Food Administration. No- 
vember inspections brought the total for the 
first two months of the season to 49,274 cars 
compared with 52,819 cars for the same months 
of 1943. 

The quality of soybeans inspected in Novem- 
ber continued good, with 85 per cent grading 
No. 2 or better compared with 87 percent in 
October and with 79 per cent in November 
1943, 

Inspections of soybeans in November in- 
cluded the equivalent of 163 cars inspected as 


diameter and 75 ft. high at the peak, This Cargo lots, and truck receipts equivalent to 
700,000 bus. of wheat is stored on a concrete about 117 oat eR iaie oN b 
platform and will be sold for livestock feed. Soybeans: Inspecte eceipts, November 
(Ls 00 So SS EY 1944, in carlots. 
Oct.-1 
Total Total 
Grade N ov., Nov. 30, 
No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 Sample 1944 1944 
5,929 1,601 554 258 16,884 48,875 
i 4 12 3 
3 3 ait 14 17 
4 8 RB! 24 35 
3 177 315 
6,017 1,664 567 261 P3411 
RT: 10 3 2 100 
16,006 5,152 1,109 418 49,274 
33 10 2 1 100 


Conversion to Co-operative 


Upset by Supreme Court 


The trial of the suit by minority stockholders 
to prevent conversion of the Farmers Elevator 
Co. of Eustis, Neb., without recognition of 
their claims, into a co-operative, which was 
reported on this page in Dec. 27 number, has 
been decided by the Supreme Court of Ne- 
braska, holding that a majority of corporation 
stockholders cannot, by amending articles of 
by-laws of the corporation, deprive the minority, 
without their consent, of their contractual rights 
to dividends—provided under articles and by- 
laws in effect when their stock was purchased. 


The plaintiff sought to prevent a board of 
directors from paying out profits to stock+ 
holders on the basis of the amount of business 
each had done with the company rather than 
as dividends on the stock of the corporation. 


Co-op Ass'n Not Required to 
Pay Income Tax on Patronage 


Dividends 


United Cooperatives, Inc., was incorporated 
under the Indiana General Corporation Act. By 
its by-laws its patrons were entitled to a dis- 
tribution in proportion to the patronage fur- 
nished by them of all the net income of the 
corporation remaining after payments to a re- 
serve for depreciation, in such amount as the 
directors may determine but not less than 5 per 
cent of the cost of its property. After the pay- 
ments of such dividends on the common stock 
but not in excess of 8 per cent of the par value 
of the stock. 

The original name was “Farm Bureau Oil 
Co.” Originally it was incorporated by Farm 
Bureau Services, Inc., Lansing, Mich.; Indiana 
Farm Bureau Co-operative Ass’n, Indianapolis, 
and Farm Bureau Co-operative Ass’n, Colum- 
bus, O. 

The income tax returns for 1937, 1938 and 
1939 claimed deductions for patronage dividends 
of $122,461.29, $90,622.30 and $154,921.28. These 
deductions were disallowed by the Commission- 
er of Internal Revenue. The patrons to whom 
the patronage dividends went numbered 15 in 
1937, 17 in 1938 and 20 in 1939. These were 
not individual farmers, but other ass’ns such as 
the Farmer Union Jobbing Ass’n, Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Co., Pacific Supply Co-operative. 
During 1938 the Corporation handled 1,419,154 
gallons of oil and grease and 24,319,049 pounds 
of steel and wire. 


Judge Kern of the United States Tax Court 
said, “The ultimate question here is whether 
certain patronage dividends constitute a part of 
the gross income of the petitioner, or are, in 
reality, not the property of the petitioner, but 
of its several patrons. 


“Tf the money later distributed to patrons is 
received by the Corporation without a legal 
obligation existing at the time of its receipt to 
later distribute it, it must be considered a: the 
gross income of the Corporation and taxable 
as such. After a careful consideration of peti- 
tioner’s charter and by laws we conclude that 
petitioner’s patrons were entitled as of right to 
a distribution of net income as defined by Article 
VI of its by laws as so called patronage divi- 
dends without further corporate action on peti- 
tioner’s. part. These rights existed in non-mem- 
bers as well as members.” 


The court held that the patronage dividends 
in excess of 8 per cent of petitioner’s common 
stock outstanding were properly excluded from 
the taxable income of petitioner. Docket No. 
112767, 4. T. C—WNo. 12. Promulgated Sept. 29, 
1944, 


Fordyce, S. D.—Apprentice Seaman Jeanne 
M. Luken, daughter of B. J. Luken, operator of 
the J. J. Mullaney Co. elevator here, was a guest 
on Vox Pop, radio program, recently. 
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[The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade ablana. practices and needed’ re- 
form or improvements. Dealers having anything to say of Interest to members of the grain trade 
are urged to send it to the Journals for publication.] 


Drying Capacity Reduced by Lack 
of Help 


Grain & Feed Journals: Grain business is 
good, we are running our drier to its full ca- 
pacity day by day, that is as near as we can 
with the kind of help we have. Haven’t been 
able to put oma night crew this winter and it 
is too bad we haven't because there is plenty 
of corn to dry, but at that we are a good deal 
better off than the people in Buffalo. It is our 
understanding they haven’t started one of their 
driers on account of the labor situation. Buying 
some nice corn in Iowa; although it contains 
a good deal of moisture it dries out, makes 
beautiful 2 yellow corn. Had two cars in this 
morning with about 23 per cent moisture, but 
had less than 2 per cent damage. Of course, 
damage will show up more when it is dried, but 
not enough to keep it out of No. 2.—Goodrich 
Bros. Co., P. E. Goodrich, Pres., Winchester, 
Ind. 


Seeking Uniformity in Moisture Tests 

Grain & Feed Journals: The excessive mois- 
ture in the corn crop this year presents a prob- 
lem to country elevators in their attempt to 
determine the moisture content of corn that is 
very serious. 

Members of the Minneapolis Grain Commis- 
sion Merchants Ass’n have been well aware 
of the wide discrepancy between moisture tests 
in the country and the official moisture tests 
upon arrival in the terminal market. No ex- 
planation can be offered at the moment for this 
wide discrepancy that appears satisfactory but 
there is obviously a wide variation between 
tests made on the various electric machines. 
No doubt some of the trouble can be expla vied 
by careless determinations and lack of proper 
attention to the temperature of the corn before 
the official moisture determination is made. 

All are aware of the fact that the Tag Hep- 
penstall electric moisture tester is the official 
equipment for determining moisture on corn in 
the Minneapolis market at the present time. It 
has been suggested that on high moisture corn 
the Brown Duvel machine be reinstated and 
made official. 

Due to the extreme seriousness of the prob- 
lem the Minneapolis Grain Commission Mer- 
chants Ass’n have arranged a meeting with 
State and Federal grain inspectors in an at- 
tempt to provide uniformity in moisture tests 
and to remove a share of the hazard presently 
involved in handling this year’s crop of high 
moisture corn. 

The Commission Merchants earnestly solicit 
your suggestions and the results of your ex- 
perience in handling high moisture corn and 
we sincerely hope that as a result of-the com- 
bined efforts of the Commission Merchants and 
country shippers that some improvement may 
result—The Minneapolis Grain Commission 
Merchants Ass’n, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Aroma Rises High 


All fertilizer prices now have ceilings, 
Which soothes us back-yard farmers ever 
more, 
But OPA can’t soothe our finer feelings— 
The smell is to high heaven, as before. 


The Last Day for future trading in De- 
cember delivery was Dec. 21, under the Com- 
modity Exchange Act. 


All Indiana Dealers Will Go to 
the Hoosier Conference 


Ii we have favorable weather and highway 
conditions at the time of the annual meeting of 
the Indiana Grain & Feed Ass’n on Monday 
and Tuesday, Jan. 22nd and 23rd, there is. every 
evidence that we will have a large crowd. The 
registration at our 1944 meeting was 701. Our 


program is not quite complete because we still: 


await final acceptance by one or two of our 
speakers. 

We will have ‘an address on the subject, 
“National and State Legislation Trends” by Mr. 
John B. Barnett, Assistant Research Director, 
Indiana Chamber of Commerce, Indianapolis. 


Some one from Purdue University will ex- 
plain the “Training Course For Elevator Men,” 
which though we were unable to hold this 
month, will be provided later. 

The “Outlook For Farming in the Post War 
Regonstruction Period” will be the address 
given by Mr. E. C. Young, Dean of the Grad- 
uate School, Purdue University at Lafayette. 

We are expecting Ray Bowden, Exec. Vice 
President of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n, to be present and give us the 


latest information out of Washington that will 
affect our grain and feed industry. 
District Sales Manager, 


Mr. W. B. Krueck, 


E. R. Jessen, President Elect Kansas City 
Board of Trade 
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Allied Mills, Inc., Fort Wayne, will address 
our group on the subject, “What About Tomor- 
row?” This will deal with the future plans of 
the feed dealers in looking ahead for changes. 
to follow after the war. 

The speaker at the banquet on Monday night 
will be Mr. Louis H. Dirks, Dean of Men, De- 
Pauw University at Greencastle, Ind. His 
subject will be, “Horse Sense.” 

The high class of entertainment furnished 
for the banquet by the Indianapolis grain, feed 
and allied interests for so many years, will 
again be provided by them for the delegates 
and their wives. 

On Tuesday morning, we will have a Ceiling 
Price Panel Discussion at which OPA “ex- 
perts” will try to answer questions from the 
floor. 

The report of the Resolutions Committee 
and the election of officers will conclude the 
program at noon. 

The Ass’n extends a cordial invitation to all 
grain, feed and milling interests in Indiana and 
nearby States, to attend our 44th annual con- 
vention in Indianapolis at the Columbia Club 
on Jan. 22 and 23.—Fred K. Sale, sec’y. 


Brushless electric motors to drive the 
blowers used to remove the dust from motors 
are suggested by Geo. H. Steel, safety di- 
rector of the Ralston Purina Co. In his opin- 
ion the act of blowing out motors is a very 
dusty operation and a spark right then might 
be disastrous. 


$30,000,000 to Increase Flax 


Production 


The President signed the Crop Insurance Bill 
(H. R. 4911) on Dec. 23. An amendment to 
this bill appropriates $30,000,000 to the War 
Food Administrator for making payments. to 
producers to encourage an increased production 
of flax for the crop year 1945..The next step 
will be for the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration to announce its plan to set up the 
incentive payments. It is understood that this 
report will appear on Jan. 15. We believe that 
every effort will be made by the Government 
to see that the goal of 5,000,000 acres is planted 
to flaxseed in 1945. This work will be supple- 
mented by publicity arranged through the Flax 
Development Committee of the Flax Institute 
as well as by the Northwest Country Elevator 
Ass’n, the Minneapolis Grain Commission Mer- 
chants Ass’n, the Farmers Union Grain Termi- 
nal Ass’n, the Northwest Crop Improvement 
Ass’n and other organizations interested in the 
flax crop—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


New President of Kansas City 
Board of Trade 


It has long been the established practice of 
progressive commercial organizations to select 
for leaders men who through long study of the 
aims and purposes of the organization have won 
the confidence and esteem of the members. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade insures this 
steady development of candidates for its leader- 
ship by selecting a member who has won the 
respect and high regard of a majority of its 
members for Vice President and then auto- 
matically advancing him annually to the First 
Vice Presidency and later to the Presidency, 
well fortified with full knowledge of what has 
been done and how to do it. 

In electing E. R. Jessen to its Presidency last 
week the Kansas City Board of Trade has se- 
lected a man whose entire business career has 
been devoted to the grain business and who for 
the last twenty years has been associated with 
the Uhlmann Grain Co. He joined the Kansas 


City Board of Trade in 1926 and has served 
this enterprising association as Director for sev- 


eral terms. Two years ago he was elected Vice 
President, and since then has been advanced to 


the Presidency with the best wishes and earnest J 


support of the membership. maa 
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A Modern Feed Mill at 
Nappanee, Ind. 


The Nappanee Milling Co. is now operating 
its new feed mill built last year at Nappanee, 
Elkhart County, Ind. The owners of. this plant 
have been located in Nappanee many years. 

Harold Coppes, president and general man- 
ager of the Nappanee Milling Co., has operated 
a flour mill here for a long period. 

This company started the manufacture of 
feeds under its own brands a few years ago 
and the business grew to such proportion that 
it was obliged to expand its facilities. 

The George Lamb Mfg. Co. discontinued the 
manufacture of furniture, and the Nappanee 
Milling Co. purchased its property, and made 
arrangements for the T. E. Ibberson Co. to 
build a feed mill at this particular location 
which is about five blocks from the old mill 
building. The picture we publish herewith shows 
what they have. The two-story brick building 
in the foreground contains the offices of the 
milling company and a portion was set aside 
for warehouse purposes. 

Adjacent to the building is the boiler and 
power rooms. Here electricity is generated and 
delivered to a board that operates the new feed 
mill. Provisions were also made for using the 
local electric line company’s power should it be 
needed. 

The building at the rear of the office as shown 
in engraving is a three-story building where 
feeds. are stored as they are received from cars 
on track and as they are manufactured at the 
new feed plant in the rear. 


The T. E. Ibberson Co. designed an unique 
type of mill here. It contains thirty some bins 
for processing of feeds and a number of legs 
to serve to and from the various machines. In 
the driveway a 30-ton receiving scale fitted with 
a dump serves this building. Trucks are handled 
mechanically and provisions are made for han- 
dling small grain and ear corn over this scale. 
Directly over this driveway in an enclosed build- 
ing are cob houses and dust houses. as well as 
ground feed bins to be delivered in bulk back 
to the customer, if desired. Shelled corn and 
other products may be delivered back to the 
customer in this driveway. A Sidney corn reel, 
corn drag and sheller were provided and located 
in the building so as to serve bins by gravity. 

All of power is furnished from the owner’s 
power unit, as well as from the city high line, 
and each machine has an individual motor along 
with special designed drives. A special electrical 
fixture panel was provided and the latest type 
electrical equipment was placed thereon. An 
Ibberson type bin alarm serves the bins. 

A Jacobson 75 h.p. hammer mill with drag 


feeders was provided, said feeders to handle 
ear corn or small grain. This mill is located in 
the building so that service bins from stock 
lead direct to the feeder on the mill. 


A Strong Scott 1%4-ton mixer and a Sidney 
2-ton mixer at present are being used for the 
manufacture of these feeds, along with a mixer 
that is being used for the manufacture of 
minerals. 


Oils of various kinds are served to these 
mixers by air and the feed from these mixers 
as it is manufactured is delivered to bins which 
are located on the second and third floor where 
the feed is stored ready for loading into trucks 
and cars on the side and end of this three-story 
building, the loading being done by gravity. 


A corn cutter and grader is located in the 
building with special service bins for use in con- 
nection with scratch feeds which are. manufac- 
tured here. 


Provisions were made at the time the build- 
ing was erected for the installation of a molasses 
unit, but it was not installed at that time. How- 
ever, all arrangements have been made for the 
largest size molasses feed mixer with all of its 
equipment. 


The buildings are of brick construction, and 
this new feed mill structure that was built 
alongside of the mill was. covered with asbestos 
tile to match the color of the other buildings. 
An electric elevator gives service from the base- 
ment to the top floors of this mill building. All 
of the valve fittings and special bulk bin fittings, 
ie etc., were designed by the T. E. Ibberson 

0. 

An unique arrangement here in handling con- 
centrates, such as alfalfa meal, calcium and 
products which create dust around the plant, 
are being taken care of by a special ventilating 
system as designed by the T. E. Ibberson Co. 

In the center of Nappanee a special retail 
feed plant was arranged for at the time this 
mill was built so that local trade could be han- 
dled. A sheller, grinder and mixer are being 
used at this plant, and the owners are always 
glad to show visitors through their new mill. 

Mr. Darwin Cox and Mr. Russell Bailey are 
associated with Mr. Harold Coppes in the opera- 
tion of this plant, and Mr. Harold Geyer is the 
milling engineer in charge of operations. at the 
mill. Nappanee is located on the main line of 
the B. & O. R. R. about one hundred miles 
east of Chicago. The T. E. Ibberson Co. de- 
signed and built the new buildings and installed 
the equipment mentioned. 


Eire seeded 641,000 acres to wheat this 
year, according to an official report, compared 
with 509,200 acres a year ago. 


NAPPANEE MILLING CO.IN 
| ELL ee 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while aa 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
line of business under favorable conditions. You 
can not afford to pass up these opportunities 
w cultivate friendly relations and profit by the 
experience and study of others, 


Jan. 15. Farm Seed Division of American 
Seed Trade Ass’n, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 

Jan. 15, 16. Northwest Retail Feed Ass’n, 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jan. 18, 19, 20. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 
of Iowa at the Hotel Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Ta. 

Jan. 22, 23. Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, Inc., Columbia Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jan. 23, 24, 25. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 


of North Dakota, Metropole Hotel, Fargo, 
N. D. 
Jan. 24. Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed 


Dealers Ass’n, Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo. 


Jan. 24, 25. Oklahoma Seedsmen’s Ass’n, 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Feb. 6, 7. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of 
Illinois, Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, Ill. 

Feb. 22, 23. Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n, Secor Hotel, Toledo, O. 


March 31. Western Seedsmen’s Ass’n, Hotel 
Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb. 


May 15. 16.—Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n, 
Pere Marquette Hotel, Pe>ria, Ill. 


June 4, 5. Central Retail Feed Ass’n, Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 

June 18, 19, 20. American Seed Trade Asso- 
ciation, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 


The American Ass’n of Cereal Chemists 
announces that it will award the Osborne Medal 
for distinguished contributions to cereal chem- 
istry and related sciences to Dr. John Clark 
Baker. Dr. Baker’s scientific contributions have 
covered a wide field of interest. The National 
Ass’n of Manufacturers in 1940 gave Dr. Baker 
the Modern Pioneer Award for achievement in 
science and invention. 


Unless imports increase, the caloric value 
per capita of the food supplies available dur- 
ing 1944-45 in continental Europe (excluding 
Russia) will be somewhat smaller than last 
year and little more than 85 per cent of the 
pre-war average, according to a report on 
the food situation in Europe by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. 


New Home of the Nappanee Milling Co., at Nappanee, Ind. 
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Corn Order Terminated 


Due to a more abundant corn supply, the War 
Food Administration has announced the termi- 
nation of War Food Order 96 which required 
operators of grain elevators in five Corn Belt 
States to set aside 60 percent of the corn re- 
ceived by them. ‘ ; 

Reasons given by WFA_ officials. for their 
decision that it is no longer mecessary for the 
Government to ‘continue assisting essential corn 
processors to obtain corn are: (1) This year’s 
record corn crop of 3,228,000, 000 bus. and (2) 
a reduction in livestock, which reduces consid- 
erably corn requirements for feed. 

The operators affected are located in 124 


counties of Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Minnesota 
and Nebraska. 
WFO 96 has been under suspension since 


April 25, 1944. That suspension was followed 
on the same date by issuance of WFO 98. The 
latter, which increased corn set-aside require- 
ments, expired on June 24, 1944. 

Corn has not been under a food order since 
Oct. 22, 1944, on which date WFO 103, which 
applied to distribution of corn obtained under 
both previous orders, was. terminated. 

Under the order the CCC and predecessors 
who. were designated as authorized purchasers 
could buy the set-aside corn. In the event it 
was not purchased within 24 hours after having 
been offered, it could then be sold through 
commercial channels. 

The revocation is effective as of Dec. 30, 1944, 
and brings to a total of 68 the number of War 
Food Orders terminated. 


Status of the European 
Corn Borer 


A survey has been completed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine and various State agencies 
to determine the relative fall abundance of the 
European corn borer in 400 counties within 22 
North Central and Northeastern States. In ad- 
dition limited scouting for first records of the 
borer in previously “uninfested territory was 
carried out by the same agencies in a number 
of States. 

The European corn borer was found in 1944 
for the first time in Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Tennessee, and also in a considerable number 
of counties outside the border of territory 
previously known to be infested in 10 other 
States. In Iowa, first records of the borer were 
obtained in 31 additional counties, extending the 
known infestation to the western border of the 
State and into all but 11 counties. The next 
greatest spread was found in southeastern 
Minnesota where the borer was recorded for 
the first time in 16 counties. New discoveries 
of the insect in 1944 were also reported for the 
following numbers of counties in the designated 
States: Kansas, 1; Kentucky, 5; Missouri, 7; 
Nebraska, 1; North Carolina, 3; Tennessee, 3; 
Virginia, 5, and Wisconsin, 6. 

The average level of European corn borer 
abundance for 313 comparable counties surveyed 
decreased from 149 borers per 100 plants in the 
fall of 1943 to 81 in the fall of 1944, and was 
73 borers per 100 plants for all 400 counties 
surveyed in 1944. However, the. decrease from 
1943 to 1944 was not prevalent over the entire 
infested area. In the eastern part of the Corn 
Belt (Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan) and in most 
other States eastward to the Atlantic Coast, 
populations of the insect were essentially lower 
in 1944 than in 1943. But farther west in the 
Corn Belt, especially in Illinois and Iowa, the 
borer was much more abundant in 1944 than in 
1943. The 1944 increase also extended into parts 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Missouri. 

In general, moisture conditions for corn pro- 
duction in 1944 were more favorable in the 
western part of the Corn Belt than in the east- 
ern portion or in the States eastward to the 
Atlantic Coast. The area of-increase in corn 
borer abundance in 1944 over that of 1943 coin- 
cided to a considerable extent with that portion 


of the entire area having the better seasonal 
conditions for corn growth in 1944. Decreases 
in corn borer abundance from 1943 to 1944 were 
troadly related to drought or near-drought 
conditions occurring in 1944 at critical periods 
in the seasonal development of the borer and 
its chief host plant—corn. 


Markups on Oats and Barley 


—Correction 


The fraction 2% was erroneously given by 
the O. P. A. as 2% in a release and published 
on page 345. The correct statement is as follows: 

1. Question: Under Section 10(a)(3) of 
Supp. 2-Oats, which provides that the “Maxi- 
mum Price shall be as computed in subpara- 
graph (1) plus 2 cents per bushel if delivered 
to a feeder” is the merchandiser entitled to the 
1 cent markup provided in paragraph (1) plus 


the 2 cent markup provided in subparagraph . 


(Sie 

Answer: Yes. 

2. Question: Same question except that refers 
to Section 10 of Supp. 3-Barley, and markup in 
Section 10(a) (1) is 1% cent and in 10(a) (3) is 
2% .cents. 

Answer: Same answer as to question 1—Wm. 
R. Roalfe, chief counsel, Grains. and Fertilizers 
Section of O. P. A. 


Open Interest in Future 


Deliveries 


As reported by the Compliance branch of the 
Foud Distribution Administration the open in- 
terest in all futures on the Chicago Board of 
erage recently has been as follows, in 1000 
us. : 


Wheat Barley Oats Rye Corn 

May-5 Git 27,428 1,474 16,037 42,267 

DUNG Leo agi cle 36,827 1,402 16,210 39,370 

ALLY Gees Lee telsisie 48,561 1,374 20,543 39,196 62% 
AUST OED Aa blcies 48,559 1,789 25,365° 39,820 asa 
SOD tH 2 airs cass 52,634 2,620 28,713 38,583 

Septic Fs... 62% 50,661 3,266 27,494 39,014.: .... 
BODt LG cacasie 51,751 3,468 26,823 40,954 3,346 
Sept. 28...... 48,604 3,410 25,190 40,421 5,572 
Sept. 30...... 49,418 3,059 23,598 37,308 8,132 
Oct areata 47,188 3,178 238,489 39,355 9,467 
COT geen? 47,776 3,205 28,860 41,110 10,911 
Och Gaal sist 48,229 8,212 24,328 41,461 11,749 
Oct7 223 .n~0ee5 48,614 8,235 28,809 42,950 12,029 
ING Vie Sc irsmiers 49,258 3,268 25,151 43,557 13,204 
INOVe LD sie etete 49,435 3,301 24,918 438,967 14,307 
Nov. 413.5. umes 48,228 3,085 24,251 45,770 15,287 
Nov. 25...... 47,718 2,930 24,065 45,261 16,716 
Dec Di ccsretecat 46,901 2,652 28,139 43,883 17,903 
Dee Diaidtcars 47,053 2,566 22,958 43,648 21,227 
Dec, -1G.as< 2 47,213 2,298 22,648 44,926 21,109 
Det 28.5,.ee as 46,515 1,442 20,218 43,000 20,764 


Daily Closing Prices 
The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, rye, oats and barley in cents per bushel and 
for grain sorghums per cwt. for May delivery have been as follows: 


Wheat 
Option Dec.- Dec. _Dec. Dec. Jan. Jan Jan. Jan.:Jans Jan. Jan: 
High Low 27 28 29 3 2 3 4 5 8 9 
ChHiCHeeOws 1.45. tao see em hens 166% 144 164 164 1633, 164% 165% 166% 166144 166% 165% 156% 165% 
Minneapolis) ..caria. san eco 160 139 156% 15656 156% 157% 158% 15914 158% 158%, 158% 158% 156% 
Kansas City. 5 2 scctee stad 157% 1387 155% 1555¢ 155% 15636 15736 157% 1573 157 157 15714 156% 
Duluth duruUniee). teenie ae 162 151 159% 159% 159% 160 160% 162 162 162 162 162 162 
Milwaukee: o.0yclac8h ic. ade 166% 144 16414 164 quae 165 166 166% 166% 166% 165% 166% ... 
orn 
GCRiCaE OW. tied fo aha rt aie 114 105 110% 110% 110% 111% 113% 113% 112% 112% 113 113% 113 
Kansas. City, hoa, sear oe 112% 100 1053¢ 104% EM 106% 108% 108% 107% 107 108 109% 1085, 
ye 
CHIGARO FR eine wettest gene 120% 94 112% 11314 114 1145 117% 117% 116% 117% 117% 118% 117% 
MiITinGaNOHS ? sean csr alcnes atta 117% 92 1155 112 112%, 114 116% 115% 115% 115% 115% 117% 115% 
WVIDTED CL aes Warren te eon ene 121% 89 113% 114 Outs 114% 116% 116% 1163¢ 117% 118% 120% 119% 
; ats 
CRICALO. oF Sires Alek Seve lonpens 73%, 54 664% 65% keg 67 68% 68% 68% 685 68% 70 6916 
Barley 
CRICALO soos, es oes 118% 87% 109 109% 110 112 117 117 %&416 115% 11656 11836 116% 


Grain Sorghum 


167% 184 1838 


Kansas City 


185% 188 191 192 
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Farm and Science Clinic 
at Emporia 


Four featured speakers will appear on the 
second annual Farm, Industry and Science 
Clinic which will meet in Emporia, Kan., Feb. 
9 to 12, James F. Price, president of Emporia 
State Teachers College and co-chairman of the 
clinic, has announced. 


The featured speakers are Victor H. Schof- 
felmayer, science editor of the Dallas Morning 
News, who talks at the Friday luncheon on 
“Chemurgy and the New Agriculture.” At the 
dinner meeting that evening Lou Holland, 
president of the Holland Engraving Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and former chairman of the 
Small War Plants Corporation, will speak on 
“Small Business Problems and the Program 
of the Committee for Economic Development.” 
Mr. Holland, at the present time, is one of the 
directors of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. At the same meeting Dr. Harold 
Vagtborg, president of the newly organized 
Midwest Research Institute at Kansas City and 
former director of the Armour Research 
Foundation, will speak on “Observations on the 
Industrial Opportunities in the Midwest Re- 


gion.” The final key address will be given 
Saturday noon by Dr. J. W. Burch, Director 
of Extension, University of Missouri, who 


speaks on “Livestock in a Balanced Farm 


Program.” 


This year’s clinic falls into three divisions. 
Friday morning discussions will center about 
research developments in Kansas. Dr. Ray 
Brewster and Dr. John Frye will report on 
the projects under way at the University of 


P. E. Goodrich Resigns as Gen’! Mgr. Goodrich 
Bros. Co., Winchester, Ind. 


Kansas; L. C. Heckert, director, Jayhawk Ord- 
nance Plant, will speak on projects being un- 
dertaken at the plant; and Dr. William J. 
Jardine, president of Wichita University and 
former secretary of agriculture, will speak on 
the plans and objectives of the new Wichita 
Research Institute. 


Protein in Wheat at 
Kansas City 


Average protein of 1,730 cars of wheat tested 
during December by the Kansas. City office of 
Kansas grain inspection department was 11.74 
per cent and 677 cars tested by Missouri was 
12.13 per cent. The total of 2,407 cars tested by 
both departments averaged 11.85 per cent pro- 
tein, compared with 13.46 per cent on 3,732 cars 
in December, 1943. 

For the crop year to date—July through De- 
cember—the Kansas. department reports an aver- 
age of 11.40 per cent on 25,841 cars tested, 
against 13.15 per cent on 19,726 cars in the same 
months a year earlier, while the Missouri de- 
partment averaged 11.79 per cent on 12,800 cars 
in the six months of the crop, compared with 
12.91 per cent on 16,799 cars a year ago. A 
market average of 11.53 per cent is shown on 
the total inspections at Kansas City so far for 
the crop year of 38,641 cars, compared with 
13.04 per cent. on 36,525 cars in the correspond- 
ing six months of the previous crop year.— 
Grain Market Review. 


Argentina is harvesting the smallest acre- 
age of flaxseed in more than 20 years, only 


4,700,000 acres. 


P. E. Goodrich Retires from 
Management of Goodrich 
Brothers 


One of Indiana’s oldest grain, feed and field 
seed dealers has a new manager in the person 
of Ralph Kail, who succeeds Percy E. Good- 
rich as manager of Goodrich Brothers Co., 
which has always made its headquarters at 
Winchester, Ind., one of the strons firms of the 
state and always a staunch supporter of the 
trade associations. 

Raised on a farm, the Goodrich brothers 
started as hay merchants and Percy Goodrich 
served the National Hay Ass’n as president and 
secretary for a number of vears. In 1908 Mr. 
Goodrich served the Indiana Grain Dealers 
Ass’n as president, and in 1918 and 1920 served 
the Grain Dealers National Ass’n as. president. 


While Mr. Goodrich has resigned from the 
active management of the company and ap- 
pointed Mr. Kail as general manager, he will 
continue as president and chairman of the board 
of directors. After nearly half a century as an 
active director of his company’s activities, it 
will be a difficult matter for Mr. Goodrich to 
relinquish all his connections with the business. 


Claud C. Barnes, executive vice-president of 
the company, has been with the Goodrich 
Brothers Co. thirty-seven years. Mr. Leonard 
Isbister is manager of the grain department and 
buyer of track grain. Mr. M. E. Snapp is 
treasurer. All will continue with the company 
in its operation of the large transfer elevator 
at Winchester and large farm supply business, 
also its»business of wholesale feed and _ field 
seeds. The construction of a new feed mill and 
the expansion of the distribution of its special 
brands. of feeds have been carefully formulated. 

Mr. Ralph Kail, who will succeed P. E. Good- 
rich as manager of Goodrich Brothers Co., 
brings to the organization a wide experience in 
all of the phases of the feed industry, having 
previously been associated with the McMillen 
Feed Mills of Fort Wayne, Ind., as general 
plant manager. The many friends of the com- 
pany, Mr. Goodrich and the new manager will 
wish them continued success in the operation 
of its twenty-three grain elevators, feed stores 
and coal yards. 


C. C. C. Wheat Loans 


Through Dec. 23, 1944, 126,839 loans had 
been completed on 166,552,437 bus. of 1944 
wheat in the amount of $229,312,470.88. The 
average amount advanced was $1.377 per bushel 
which includes some transportation charges 
from the area of production to warehouse loca- 


tions. On the same date last year 119,574 loans 
had been completed on 126,203,914 bushels. 
Loans by States follow: 
Ware- 

States Farm house 

of No. of Stored Stored Amount 
Origin Loans (bushels) (bushels) Advanced 
Calif. 176 578,212 225,620 $ 1, 209, ape 11 
Colo. 1,092 413,622 1 500,432 ye 
Dela. 610 10,215 318,607 
Idaho 3,785 1,881,350 5,555,706 
ll. 159 16,595 78,977 “ " 
Ind. 216 30,034 44, 906 109,595.83 
lowa 107 119,078 27. 246 204,288.47 
Kan. 21,668 5,688,437 20, 858, 306 37,738,008.87 
Ky. 387 = line 310,298 470, 980.82 
Ma. 2,816 28,576 1,473,097 2,432,943.06 
Mich. 1,329 272,014 249,311 751 06: 3.87 
Minn 0,376 754,698 2,090,648 y 
Mo. 809 9,670 443,419 
Mont. 6,956 5,341,093 24,860 
Nebr 3,020 1,216,439 
IN tds 126 
N. M. 295 134,143 
ly, eat SF 464 34,934 
Ne 8 3,381 
N. Dak 29,633 10,631,538 
Ohio 1,337 116,898 
Okla. 14,764 1,776,905 14, 691, 623 
Ore. 3.034 1,888,532 8,570, 041 
Penn. 1,199 31,575 380,161 
S. Dak 17,497 1,969,046 3,391,776 
Tenn. 366 Ss 11,755 
Tex. 12,580 2,683,677 
Utah 376 741,641 
Va. 357 40,793 
Wash. 6,005 2,371,119 
W. Va. 7 4,195 
Wyo. 285 226,280 468" 484. 47 


Total 126,839 39,014,690 127,537,747 $229,312,470.88 


Russia is reported to have sown more win- 
ter wheat and rye in 1944, than in 1943, by 
12,000,000 acres. 


Ralph Kail, 


Gen’l Mgr. Goodrich Bros. Co., 
Winchester, Ind. 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yleid 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 
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The Dalles, farm- 
ers, realizing that the job will be too “big for 
them next spring, are still seeding winter wheat. 
—F, K. H. 

Emporia, Kan.—Lyon County has one of the 
largest fall-sown wheat acreages in Eastern 
Kansas, 26,600 acres, or 3800 acres more than 
the 1943 fall sown area. Condition of growing 
wheat is 92 per cent of normal—G. M. H. 

Evansville, Ind.—Snow fell in many places in 
southern Indiana, southern Lllinois and western 
and northern Kentucky during the first week in 
January. The coldest weather of the season 
prevailed, but it is not believed the cold injured 
the growing wheat.—W. B. C. 

Seward, Neb., Dec. 12.—There were no soy- 
beans raised thru this territory this year. Corn 
is of very good quality, but has a high moisture 
content, average about 20 per cent. The yield 
is very good, running on an average of from 45 
to 50 bu.—Engler Mill & Elevator. 


Boise, Ida.—Idaho’s winter wheat crop next 
year is forecast at 16,654,000 bus., about 6 per 
cent smaller than in 1944. Acreage planted is 
estimated at 757,000 acres, 13 per cent greater 
than for 1944, however, the spotted condition 
of the crop indicates a smaller yield per acre.— 
I pad Sha 3 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 6.—Imperial Valley 
crop conditions are reported as good with seed- 
ing largely completed in spite of some delay as 
the result of the November rains. Flax acreage 
in the Imperial Valley is estimated by the trade 


around 60,000. — Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
T. L. Daniels. 
Helena, Mont.—Montana’s 1945 winter wheat 


plantings of 1,521,000 acres are five per cent 
larger than the 1944 estimate of 1,449,000 acres. 
Higher yields per acre for winter wheat than 
for spring wheat has resulted in a material in- 
crease in acreage for the former, especially in 
the north central counties.—F. K. H. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—One-fourth of the huge 
maize crop in Reno County is still standing in 
the fields waiting to be harvested. Farmers 
have been busy getting the crop in but weather 
and mud have been making the work difficult. 
So far no harm has been done to the crop 
standing in the weather, reports said.—G. M. H. 


Seattle, Wash.—Precipitation during Decem- 
ber, ordinarily the year’s wettest month, 
amounted to only .82 inch. While some sections 
fared better, drouth conditions prevailed thru- 
out most of the state. Wheat areas particu- 
larly have been hit by the protracted dry spell, 
with many fields failing to germinate, while 
others were left unplanted, because of unfavor- 
able soil conditions.—F. K. H. 


Emporia, Kan.—Lyon County farmers are 
salvaging corn, feed, and grain sorghums from 
lowland fields which were inundated by floods 
two weeks ago. Damage to corn and sorghums 
alone is estimated to be $250,000 in Lyon Coun- 
ty, according to County Agent Minor Stallard 
after a survey. Corn husking has resumed and 
will continue if the ground remains frozen. 
Corn that stood up well in the flooded fields is in 
fair condition.—G. M. H. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 28.—The United 
States winter wheat crop for 1945 is certainly 
off to a flying start. Practically the whole crop 
germinated in good season, and excellent stands 
are reported generally with moisture conditions 
good to excellent. Only in scattered local areas, 
and in the Pacific Northwest are conditions un- 
satisfactory. Dry soil conditions in the Oregon- 
Washington-Idaho section delayed seeding oper- 
ations and resulted in many uneven stands.— 
Cargill Crop Bulletin, T. J. Totushek, editor. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Oklahoma state 
department of agriculture estimated condition 
of winter wheat on Jan. 1 at 88 per cent of nor- 
mal, compared with 91 per cent Dec. 1, 1944, and 
a 10-year January average of 68 per cent. Ex- 
pected acreage to be harvested this year is 
5,570,420 acres, or an increase of 7 per cent over 
last year. Based upon 16-year average condition 
and yield, production-in 1945 is expected to be 


55,704,000 bus. This compares with 80,797,000 
bus. harvested in 1944 and the 10-year average 
of 46,600,000 bus. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan. 1.—General condi- 
tions are far better than they were a year ago. 
Favorable soil moisture conditions all along, 
from the time the seed bed was prepared and 
on thru the sowing and early growing season, 
gave the crop a good start. Supported by a 
good root system, growth has been heavy and 
pasture is available for an unusually large 
number of cattle and sheep. Such is the over- 
all picture as the new crop enters the dormant 
stage of winter.—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co., Dept. of Public Relations . 

Dodge City, Kan., Jan. 4.—Winter in Kansas 
so far has been what one might call an old- 
fashioned winter, considerable rain, snow and 
cold. Wheat has gone into dormancy in ideal 
conditions. Livestock men are having difficulty 
in finding suitable wheat pasture, but there is 
an abundance of dry feed and feed grains. An- 
other_bumper wheat crop for 1945 is in prospect. 
The bad weather has delayed the harvesting of 
corn and grain sorghums. There is still a size- 
able acreage of grain sorghums standing in the 
fields. A great deal of thrashed grain still on 
the ground as well as quantities under roof yet 
to be moved to market.—J. F. Moyer, sec’y, 
Kansas Grain Feed & Seed Dealers Ass’n. 


Higginsville, Mo.—Missouri is the banner les- 
pedeza state of the U. S. A., producing, this 
year 40 per cent of all the lespedeza produced 
in the U. S. A. Total yield of the U. S, A.; 266 
million pounds from an indicated acreage of 
1,276,000 acres. Missouri’s yield, 104 million 
pounds from an indicated acreage of 522,000 
acres. Figuring the acreage at $3.50 per acre, 


pedeza seed a good sum of money for making 
an effort to harvest this crop of seed. The 90 
per cent increase in the yield of lespedeza this 
year over 1943 has caused the price of lespe- 
deza to decline and many producers are holding 
seed in storage.—A. H. Meinershagen. 


Production of Beans 

Altho Michigan’s 1944 dry bean crop of 4,- 
158,000 bags of 100 lbs. each was nearly a mil- 
lion bags or about 1,200 cars less than that of 
the previous year and the smallest since 1937, 
the crop was larger than in any other state. 
Michigan produced about 26 per cent of the 
nation’s bean crop of 16,128,000 bags, and Cali- 
fornia produced about 24 per cent. 

The leading commercial class of beans in the 
United States is pea and medium white, which 
totaled 4,228,000 bags, or about one quarter of 
the nation’s total crop. Michigan’s production 
of 3,928,000 bags. of pea and medium white 
beans was 93 per cent of the national total for 
this class. 

‘From a national standpoint, the production of 
pinto beans ranked second to pea beans, with a 
production of 3,597,000 bags. Colorado is the 
leading state for this class and produced an 
estimated 2,005,000 bags or about 56 per cent 
of the nation’s crop of pintos. Great Northerns 
ranked third in production, with 2,696,000 bags, 
with Idaho, the leading state, producing 1,061,- 
000 bags. The production of lima beans is con- 
fined to California where 1,191,000 bags of 
standard limas and 1,012,000 bags of baby limas 
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Mont. ss) 408. 89,0" 4 9,104 0171920. c apirie s nwa a er or = 
regon 305 ich. . ¥ ; 
eg 805 35.5 8,889 11,818 10,828 Wis. Wy 100 10.0 2, 648 1,144 1,000 
UsSeawet i 5 ; AO : , 1,538 1,221 
s 38,984 29.9 1,028,280 1,137,504 1,1€6,392 xr ya 192 10:5 8'302 “014 2016 
S. Dak. 392 11.5 6,305 5,220 4,508 
. SORGHUMS FOR GRAIN Nebr. 328 10.5 3,486 5,052 3,444 
Kans. ... 1,961 . 25.2 11,189 14,500 49,468 Kans. 94 10.5 688 1,354 987 
Okla. 898 14.4 7,784 5,355 L2°91 G0. Menigere ce ats 41 15.5 540 429 636 
Texas 5103. 19,00 88; 79000, TL, 81 Te D6 nTade tev eee 44 14.0 176 264 616 
Colo. 289 16.4 1,160 1,823 4.746 Okla. etsy bee SN hi) 603 897 1,520 
N. Mex. . 359 15.5 2,218 1,422 6.560. Colot: pace nnib0s merR its 466 1,323 586 
Calif. . 112 35.0 4,504 4,625 3,920 Oregon... 30 15.0 469 510 450 
Use . 9,117 ~ 19.9 65,362 (103,864 181,756 U.S, .... 2,254 11.5. 40,446 30,453 © 95/872 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 


Helena, Mont.—Carloadings in Montana dur- 
ing October were 4.1 per cent higher than in 
October, 1948. Total was 1,797 carloads higher 
than the 43,830 loadings in October, 19438. Flax 
loadings were down 332 cars; wheat 1,105 cars; 
barley 153 cars.—F. K. H. 

Ottawa, Ont., Dec. 28.—In the week ended 
Dee. 28, shipments of Canadian wheat to the 
United States amounted to 219,747 bus., making 
a total of 73,592,143 bus. for the season. Oats 
shipments were 135,420 bus., and for the season, 
37,451,330 bus.; barley, 52,515 bus., for the sea- 
son, 21,718,434 bus.: rye, 955 bus., for the sea- 
son, 2,662,461 bus.; flaxseed, 9,062 bus., for the 
season, 3,074,310 bus.—Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

Omaha, Neb.—Comparative grain movement 
figures, in bushels, 1944 v. 1943, shown in paren- 
theses, were: Receipts: Wheat, 17,758,221 (28,- 
692,098); corn, 33,491,300 (31,672,193); oats, 8,270,- 
525 (1,773,409); rye, 1,611,775 (1,811,473); barley, 
3,474,625 (4,404,364); soybeans, 2,620,800 (2,166,- 
085); sorghums, 185,200 (1,757,900). Total for 
year, 1943 in parentheses: 67,412,446- (78,277,- 
522).—F. P. Manchester, sec’y Omaha Grain 
Exchange. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 6.—According to our 
own calculations, close to 90 per cent of the 
flaxseed available for marketing from the 1944 
erop in Minneapolis and Duluth was sold before 
New Year’s Day, 1945. Receipts of flaxseeed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth for the period Jan. 2 
thru 5 inclusive amounted to 25 cars at Minne- 
apolis compared to 50 cars a year ago and 5 
ears in Duluth against 7 a year ago.—Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., T. L. Daniels. 


Ottawa, Ont., Dec. 28.—For the week ended 
Dec. 28 the following quantities, in bushels, of 
wheat and coarse grain were delivered from 
the farms in western Canada: Wheat, 4,939,594; 
oats, 1,991,235; barley, 1,002,542; rye, 35,736; flax- 
seed, 41,525. Since Aug. 1, 1944, the following 
quantities were delivered, in bushels, as com- 
pared with the like period a year ago, shown 


Rye Movement in December 


Receipts and shipments of rye at the various 
markets during December, compared with De- 
cember, 1943, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
Baltimore 38,725 Me Las mee tte sielereyaieys 
Chicago 385,000 2,786,000 862,000 105,000 
Duluth 101,050 3,215 520,165 302,895 
Ft. William 391,446 1,810,147 117,765 475,069 
Ft. Worth eatetonets SOOO aR: att ateataatete ciate 
Hutchinson ZOOS aM tate ohare ing a sareroush se hive says (s 
MATA ATOLLS civic sp tb wtelecee TOLSOO Maa ac es <3 
Kansas City 16,500 58,500 21,000 54,000 
Milwaukee 1,023,381 325,724 1,073,880 1,165,545 
Minneapolis 211,200 548,000 300,800 384,000 
Omaha 54,000 68,952 68,400 52,200 
St. Joseph 12,110 £9) 03 Ona merirer ces 6,920 
Seattle 4,986 HG 6 20cs Pate cae A Sects + 
Superior 1,647 1,527 299, 323 236,018 
BED IOOCEr anit Sie Rs S's eareterbes mine cabs 12,000 


Wheat Movement in December 


Receipts and shipments of wheat at the vari- 
ous markets during December, compared with 
December, 1943, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
Baltimore 1,333,875 4,919,074 1,859,481 1,333,571 
Chicago 2,324,000. 8,183,000 2,231,000 4,789,000 
Duluth 6,064,070 8,457,515 4;001,725 11,493,980 
Ft. Wm. 27,872,541 19,650,698 14,353,334 20,463,156 
Ft. Worth 471,800 1,825,600 998,200 1,331,400 


Hutchinson 2,679, 750 2, 782, 350 
Indianapolis 590, 400 923, 000 
Kan. City 5,025, 600 7,731,000 
Milwaukee 8, 942) 783 3) 496, 000 
Minn’polis 8, 054, 400 16, "498, 500 


273,600 421,000 
3,961,000 8,556,100 
8,205,355 3,959,380 
5,176,000 12,082,500 


Omaha 561,000 2,240,600 835,800 3,080,748 
Philad’phia 2, a 429 1,367,826 1,361,405 2,268,360 
St. Joseph 860 _’$28,980 369,240 830,790 
Seattle + 2, 033, BOG Ge 180, GOD sas ca. PTR ae hac 
Superior 2,792,087 4,829,275 1,028, 475 4, 643, 492 
Toledo 6,194,395 4,726,200 544,000 603,500 


in parentheses: Wheat, 219,944,080 (117,596,911); 
oats, 40,458,256 (61,813,591); barley, 56,916,458 
(49,189,766); rye, 2,593,818 (1,647,114); flaxseed, 
6,458,622 (13,3855,101).—S. A. Cudmore, M. A., 
Dominion Statistician. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Comparative grain move- 
ment figures, in bushels, 1944 v. 1943, shown in 
parentheses, were: Receipts: Wheat, 17,225,770 
(17,070,110); Corn, 10,112,960 (18,474,560); oats, 
6,464,040 (7,707,760); rye, 212,790 (870,220); bar- 
ley, 910,100 (1,774,600); kafir and milo, 516,200 
(181,560); soybeans, 2,082,500 (2,906,750). Total 
grain handled, with 1943 in parentheses, 37,524,- 
360 (48,485,560). Shipments, in bushels, for 1944 
and 1948, (in parentheses): Wheat, 9,551,370 
(18,017,520); corn, 7,115,680 (7,905,920); oats, 1,- 
048,120 (1,557,600); rye, 93,420 (121,100); barley, 
492,100 (739,100); kafir-milo, 258,100 (35,600); 
soybeans, 1,016,750 (308,000). Total, 1943 in par- 
entheses, 19,570,540 (23,684,840).—N. K. Thomas, 
sec’y, St. Joseph Grain Exchange. 


Decatur, Ill., Jan. 6.—The sub-zero cold, to- 
gether with the snow and ice, have made coun- 
try deliveries of corn slow and difficult. Corn 
coming from the northwest continues high in 
moisture, and terminal elevators are handi- 
capped by the labor shortage which prevents 
them from operating drying facilities at capac- 
ity. The severe cold weather all over the U.S 
has made a good demand for all grains and 
feeds. The government’s announcement of a 
support program on corn undoubtedly has had 
a tendency to encourage growers to hold on to 
their grain until prices work up near the ceil- 
ings. However, there is still considerable high- 
moisture corn that should move before the re- 
turn of warm weather, as shrinkage will be 
tremendous on some corn if it is carried into 
the spring and summer months.—Baldwin Ele- 
vator Co. 


Barley Movement in December 


Receipts and shipments of barley at the va- 
rious markets during December, compared with 
December, 1943, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
Baltimore 20,645 GY IGGY eke Ape SS aan 
Chicago 2,446,000 1,248,000 352,000 691,000 
Duluth 1,583,225 459,990 3,654,865 1,199,205 
Ft. Wm. 2,494,653 4,897,439 1, 933, 917. 2,562,797 
Ft. Worth 76,800 41,600 4, SOOM Sted 
Hutchinson 260,000 OOO Bt inca in vet Veuees eo 4c 
PFOA POLS Wits.. <class Pte at are contest orcas ee 4,000 
Kan, City 374,400 148,800 324,800 238, 400 


Milwaukee 35,686,045 40,144,001 11,657,610 16,365, "310 
Minn’polis 3, "412, 800 4,199,000 3,83 9/400 3,889,600 


Omaha 242, 000 228) 000 288,000 676,000 
Philadelphia 6,290 ........ ws..eee 4,974 
St. Joseph 53,200 51,3800 24,700 9,500 
Seattle 143,543 LOWES: Sage cee) optioned 
Superior 601,718 158,267 1,487,786 519,740 
Toledo 37,500 102,000 10,500 45,000 


Buckwheat and Flaxseed Crops 
of 1944 


Washington, D. C.—The U.S, Dept. of Agri- 
culture makes the following report on the acre- 


age, yield and production of buckweat and 
flaxseed: 
BUCKWHEAT 
Production 


Acreage Yield Average 


1944 1944 1933-42 19438 1944 
Thous Bus Thousand Bus 
BSL 6 20.0 155 140 120 
150 =18.0 2,333 3,274 2,700 
Weehe 147 ~=20.0 2,423 2,508 2,940 
Saithers 14 21.0 285 350 294 
Ee eta ote a 10 =15.0 174 196 150 
Mich 33 15.5 333 800 512 
WiSitweeattr. oho Ocb: 186 261 418 
Minn. 634° 250 205 442 945 
LOWE eh ore a Re aa l(a) 65 48 210 
IEG casei 6 20.0 102 105 120 
Viet s Saiscacde 16.5 136 98 132 
W. Va. LOE S185 292 209 185 
LORS he apenas 515 17.8 7,020 8,830 9,166 
FLAXSEED 
Minn. 846 Mick 8,642 15,456 6,514 
LOWar snare 101 6.5 1,153 3,900 656 
N. *Dak.-..-. 923 8.3 8,078 15,052 7,661 
S. Dak. 311 9.0 1,109 4,726 2,799 
Kams.eni ts - 1138 4.0 673 2,051 452 
ORIEL wee’ 164 4.0 72 351 216 
dh Oe 34 8.0 173 272 272 
Mant. arts «0199 7.3 524 4,374 1,453 
ALIS. csis 19 24.0 273 484 456 
Grits & hos. 1760 1,565 4,688 2,788 
WD SS ser Shaves 2,794 8.4 17,180 51,946 23,527 


1944 at Duluth-Superior 


By F. G. CArLson 


The 1944 grain movement at Duluth-Superior 
approached closely to the record year of 1924, 
Last year’s volume of grain handled thru the 
Duluth Board of Trade was the second largest 
in the history of the market, falling behind the 
1924 showing by about 5 ,000, 000 bu. 


Last year with war obstructing rather than 
increasing the export of grain, the volume 
handled totaled 377,515,825 bu., compared with 
382,823,000 bu. back in 1924. Receipts for 1944 
were 191,633,000 bu.; in 1924, 199,404,000 bu. 

Shipments last year totaled 185,882,000 bu.; 
In. 1924, 183,419,000 bu. In 1924 Europe, short 
on crops, bought heavily from America, while 
the present war practically shuts out imports. 

In the last two years shipments of grain 
have featured a great change, a reduction in 
lake to rail movement. This fact is due to the 
diversion of a large number of boats from 
grain to iron ore to meet the war demand for 
rail as never before. Last year total rail ship- 
ments were 70,410,000, in 1943, 69,686,000 with 
8 to 10 million bushels the usual volume before 
that. Compared with 1924 rails moved only 
8,105,000 bu. 


Another unusual factor has been the heavy 
imports of Canadian grain by boat from Fort 
William-Port Arthur the last year. Receipts 
perce 41,471,000 bu. Bulk of arrivals were 
arley. 


Co-operatives paying a dividend on top of 
the ceiling price to patrons will be cheered 
to learn that the O.P.A.-and W.F.A. have 
approved elimination of the section of the 
F.P.R. 2 which make the payment unlawful. 


Soybean Movement in 
December 


Receipts and shipments of soybeans at the 


various markets during December, compared 
with December, 1943, in bushels, were: 
Receipts Shipments 
1944 1943 1944 1943 

Baltimora eon BOO. Bae Pa cy wie 

Chicago 856,000 626,000 85,000 336, 600 
Ft. Worth T2000 ee WT G00 s Muecet screte WOR tals ake e 
Indianapolis 326,400 268,000 172,800 503,600 
Kansas City 178,500 275,400 436,900 428,400 
Milwaukee 422,400 313,000 VCO 0m are 
Minneapolis 147,000 GO000 ewes ents ot owetere te 
Omaha 48,840 221,097 91,200 158,400 
Phiiadelphia ACS Team eae LO; 2110S acre ais 
St. Joseph 120,750 245,000 50,750 28,000 
Toledo 219,200 641,600 73,600 406,400 


Corn Movement in December 


Receipts and shipments of corn at the various 
markets during December, compared with De- 
cember, 1943, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
Baltimore 1,372,052 1G'Z, Soot. Mecsas Sane ones 
Chicago 8,822,000 5,737,000 4,286,000 4,977,000 
Duluth 131,445 23,320 302,665 4,500 
Ft. Wm. 4,786 5,599 at bea icvate 
Ft. Worth 172,500 70,500 2,000 19,500 
PME CDINSON = oie shetecre A See oo Bic ye 
Indianapolis 2,142,300 1,283,000 1,475,600 1,015,000 
Kan. City 3,442,500 3,758,700 2°722,500 1,905,000 
Milwaukee 7,801,920 10,524,270 1,017,750 4,147,640 
Minneapolis 2,979,200 1,803,000 1,830,400 1,060,500 
Omaha 3,463,200 5,187,175 3,247,200 4,336,556 
Philadelphia 365,510 93,060 100,217 213,52 
St. Joseph 1,481,920 2,082,080 839,52 885,280 
Seattle 237,969 LT SETOO! Fat Sen ataats more cate on 
Superior 36,481 31,322 93,622 4,500 
Toledo 368,000 411,200 166,400 124,800 


Oats Movement in December 


Receipts and shipments of oats at the various 
markets during December, compared with De- 
cember, 1943, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
Baltimore BIBRA: ATZD DSi whee an cisre ema ae 
Chicago 1,695,000 1,008,000 1,154,000 1,102,000 
Duluth 388,165 370, 710 842,095 265,190 
Ft. Wm. 3,401,317 5,648,321 3,168,548 2,778,202 
Ft. Worth 132,000 86,000 12,000 14,000 
Indianapolis 177,500 367,500 155,000 342,500 
Kansas City 346,000 634,000 220,000 440,000 
Milwaukee 893,300 252,993 396,625 308,275 
Minneapolis 3,712,800 3,685,500 4, 168.800 4,025,250 
Omaha 565,400 588,642 943, ae 809; 600 
Philadelphia 22° 021 9,968 46,639 33,190 
St. Joseph 594,720 630,120 43} 520 971) 400 
Seattle TOS; SOO C85 200 versie ctele ole es ous 
Superior 102,341 279,942 396,894 305,463 
Toledo 81,900 1, 391,200 35,700 113,400 
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Washington News 


A ceiling of $18 has been placed on all live 
cattle effective Jan. 29, by Fred M. Vinson, 
despite the opposition of the W.F.A. 

Conventions calling for the attendance of 
more than 50 persons, after Feb. 1, are for- 
bidden by Jas. F. Byrnes, war mobilization 
director. 

Use of more paper shipping sacks than 
were used in 1944 for packaging such animal 
feeds as fish meal, fish scrap, tankage and meat 
scrap is prohibited by the amendment to Paper 
Shipping Sack Order L-279 announced Jan. 6 
by the War Production Board. 

The War Food Administration has been 
reorganized. Office of Production and Office of 
Distribution have both been abolished. A new 
division of CCC—the Office of Basic Commodi- 
ties—is headed by Mr. Farrington. The. Office 
of Supply, and Office of Marketing Services, 
will replace the Office of Distribution. 

War time economic controls over produc- 
tion, man power, rationing, and prices must be 
removed gradually if the United States is to 
avoid chaos after Germany and Japan have 
been crushed, John Maurice Clark, professor 
of political economy at Columbia University, 
has asserted in a study for the Committee for 
Economic Development. 


The ceiling price for shelled popcorn not 
fully processed is reduced from $6 to $5 a 100 
pounds to correct an improper relationship with 
the ceiling prices for ear popcorn and fully 
processed popcorn. A differential of 50 cents 
a 100 pounds for processed shelled popcorn sold 
in bulk by processors directly to retailers and 
manufacturing retailers in quantities of 500 
pounds or less is provided. 


Members of the Linseed Crushers Industry 
Advisory Committee have been invited to attend 
a one-day meeting with War Food Administra- 
tion officials in Washington, D. C., on Jan. 15. 
Crushers. are glad to have an opportunity to 
work out with War Food Administration plans 
for the most equitable distribution to Govern- 
ment and domestic users of such supplies of 
linseed oil as may be available under existing 
war conditions—A.D.M. Co. 


Late Rulings from Washington 


The Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n 
is in receipt of the following rulings by Wm. 
R. Roalfe, chief counsel of the Grains. and 
Fertilizers Section of the O.P.A.: 


“Regarding MPR 378, Sections 6, 7 and 17 
—Margins for new plants. 

“Question: Where a manufacturer of mixed 
feeds,opens up another plant to manufacture the 
same mixed feeds as are manufactured in his 
original plant. Does he calculate maximum 
prices at the new plant by using his own mar- 
gins for such mixed feeds? 

“Answer: Yes, but only in the event his old 
and his new plants are operated by him as a 
manufacturer of the same class. If not, he 
should calculate his maximum prices under 
Section 17. 

“Regarding MPR 401—Supp 1 to FPR 2. 

“Should a person meeting the requirements 
of a retailer as defined in Suppt 1 to FPR 2 
price cracked corn under Supp. 1 to FPR 2 
or MPR 401? 

“Such a person should price cracked corn 
under MPR 401.” 

“Regarding FPR 3, Supp. 1—Pricing Mix- 
noe of cottonseed meal and cotton seed 

ulls. 


“Question: Are mixtures of cottonseed meal 


and cottonseed hulls priced under FPR 3, 
Supp. 1? 
“Answer: Yes. A mixture of cottonseed 


meal and cottonseed hulls is equivalent to cot- 
tonseed oil meal at a specified protein content 
and is included in the term ‘Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts’ as referred to in the above regulation.” 


Regarding FPR 3, Supp. 1—Processor’s 
Prices on cottonseed oil meal. 

“A Cairo, Illinois, grinder-processor pur- 
chases slab cake from a mill f.o.b. Mississippi 
Mill Point. Purchaser pays freight from Mis- 
sissippi to Cairo, The Atlanta Regional Office 
asks if it is correct in its interpretation that 
the base price for cottonseed oil products does 
not provide for the addition of the incoming 
freight. 

“This. interpretation is correct. An amend- 
ment is being prepared to allow for the addition 
of such incoming freight.” 

“Regarding RMPR 487—Sales of Wheat 
in Store in Round Lots. 

“Question: X is the owner of certain wheat 
in store in Y elevator. Such wheat consists of 
three separate lots identified by three ware- 
house receipts issued by Y elevator and now 
held by X. In addition to the usual grade nota- 
tions on the warehouse «receipts, supplemental 
certificates have been issued by Y elevator 
setting forth certain additional information re- 
garding test weight and protein as established 
by the inbound inspection. The lots represented 
by the three warehouse receipts differ as to 
grade, test weight and protein content. If grad- 
ing factors are averaged on a weighted basis, 
the total quantity theoretically will grade 15 
per cent protein, No. 2 northern spring wheat. 
May X sell such total quantity of wheat to Y 
elevator at the maximum price for 15 per cent 
protein, No, 2 northern spring wheat, tendering 
the three warehouse receipts in satisfaction of 
the sale, if the amount received exceeds the 
sum of the maximum prices applicable to the 
separate sale of the three lots of wheat repre- 
sented by the warehouse receipts? 

“Answer: No. Each warehouse receipt repre- 
sents a lot of wheat of a specified class, grade 
and quality and wheat sold and delivered by 
the transfer of each such receipt must be at a 
price not in excess. of the maximum price ap- 
plicable to the particular lot of wheat according 
to the official grade and quality certified as to 
such lot. 


Much Corn Arriving Is Low 
Grade 


Nearly all the consigned corn now arriving 
at Chicago is damaged and of low grade. 

About 3 per cent of the cars’ contents are 
damaged. The moisture content is. running high. 
Jan. 9 one car had 338 per cent moisture, prac- 
tically one-third water. Jan. 8 one car had 31.3 
per cent moisture. The lowest moisture content 
reported Jan. 8 was 17.4 on a car of No. 3 
yellow that had 2 per cent damage and sold for 
$1.14 per bushel on lake billing. 


GRADING OF INSPECTED RECEIPTS. 
—On the first business day of the New Year, 
Jan. 2, 616 cars were inspected. The state de- 
partment called 314 of them No. 5, 196 sample 
grade, 83 No. 4, 15 No. 3, and one each No. 1 
and No. 2. 

Jan. 3 out of 266 cars 5 graded No. 3, 41 
No. 4, 132 No. 5 and 87 sample. 

Jan. 4 out of 288 cars 35 graded No. 3, 113 
No. 4, 75 No. 5 and one sample. 

Jan. 5 out of 193 cars graded 3 were No. 3, 
47 No. 4, 92 No. 5 and 47 sample grade yellow. 
One car of white corn graded No. 4, and one 
No. 5. One car of mixed corn graded No. 3 
and one No. 4. 

Jan. 6 only 79 cars of corn were inspected. 
Seven graded No. 3, 34 No. 4, 25 No. 5, and 
23 sample grade. 

Jan. 8 being a Monday the total inspections 
ran up to 462 cars, of which 18 graded No. 3, 
91 No. 4, 191 No. 5 and 161 sample grade. 

_ Jan. 9 264 cars of corn were inspected, 6 grad- 
ing No. 3, 44 No. 4, 121 No. 5 and 93 sample 
grade. 

Jan. 10 inspections showed 10 cars of white 
corn, 2 graded No. 3, 6 No. 4, one No. 5 and 
one sample grade. One car each graded No. 4 
and 5, mixed. Of the yellow corn 7 cars graded 
No. 3, 38 No. 4, 86 No. 5 and 70 sample grade. 
Total inspections of corn for the day 213 cars. 


52.7 a vear ago, and 26,051,000 and 60.8, the ten. 
year average. So See TP, 


The 27 cars of No. 5 consigned corn this day 


had a moisture content ranging from 20.3 to - 


22.7 per cent. 

The zero temperatures early in January were 
a godsend to shippers having to get rid of high 
moisture corn. 

The eastern demand is good for corn that is 
sound and merchantable, in line with the ex- 
cellent demand for all feeds. The terminal ele- 
vators and grain dryers are hampered in han- 
dling low grade corn, by the manpower shortage. 


Chicago Grain Market Carried 
On in 1944 


While receipts and shipments of grain at 
Chicago broke no records in 1944 the market 
continued to function despite government con- 
trols and competition. 

The inspected receipts in carloads in 1944, 
with 1943 in parentheses, were:-wheat, spring, 


* 10,445 (16,273); winter, 6,375 (10,838); corn, 


43,236 (48,048) ; oats, 4,562 (7,862) ; rye, 1,121 
(3,119), and soybeans, 8,054 (11,710). Barley 
made an excellent showing with 11,113 cars 
received, against 11,395 in 1943, which is about 
double the receipts of a decade ago. The re- 
establishment of a futures market in barley at 
Chicago is credited with creating some of the 
increase. 

Total receipts by rail, lake, waterway and 
truck as reported by Lyman C. West, statistician 
of the Board of Trade, were as follows, in 
thousand bushels, with 1943 totals in parenthesis : 
wheat, 67,463 (48,744); corn, 88,780 (94,714) ; 
oats, 17,635 (21,085); rye, 4,012 (11,073) ; bar- 
ley, 20,919 (20,941) ; soybeans, 13,045 (18,306) ; 
total, 211,854 (214,865). 

Chicago received by lake 47,771,000 bus. of 
all grains, and shipped 7,238,000 bus. 

FUTURE TRADING on a smaller scale— 
Future trading in wheat during 1944 aggre- 
gated 1,581,500,000 bus., compared with 5,444,- 
778,000 in 1940, before the war-time controls 
were in effect. The effect of ceilings were more 
manifest in corn, where the volume of future 
trading was reduced from 898,930,000 bus. if 
1940 to 182,468,000 during the 3% months of 
1944. 

With trade in rye expanding the total of 
future trading in all grains mounted to 5,654,- 
953,000 bus. in 1944, against 6,851,655,000 bus. 
in 1940, 

Chicago Future Trading in 1944 

The volume of sales and corresponding pur- 

chases of grain by months on the Chicago 


Board of Trade during 1944 was as follows, 
three ciphers (000) omitted: is 
Wheat Rye Oats Grains 
A 03 age eae ee 128,841 269,784 29,675 430,758 
HOD Se sinc’ cheats 75,226 199,052 21,024 296,595 
MEATS tomesee es 55,555 194,182 34,559 285,859 
ADs? o cick wer 54,347 162,391 26,226 243,765 
EY os oe te.s 121,578 871,883 40,080 535,635 
VURES wees 271,446 311,083 65,943 650,300 
PUY ee tees 207,65 242,351 72,044 524,422 
PANU SET ina soles 136,373 299,546 99,045 538,620 
EDLs ads 196,633 355,699 155,879 751,128 
OBC Th do Sh te 127,852 287,228 53,336 504,918 
BROWer. -2bic aes 91,267 238,758 40,345 430,915 
WC ae eta 114,746 236,772 47,329 462,088 


Grain on Farms Jan. | 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 10.—The U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture reports stocks of grain on farms 
Jan. 1, as follows: F 

Corn (for grain), 2,145,520,000 bus., or 73.7 per 
cent of the preceding year’s crop, compared with 
1,968,522,000 and 72.3 a year ago, and 1,601,790,- 
000 and 75.3, the 1934-48 ten-year average. 

Wheat, 392,423,000 bus., or 36.4 per cent, com- 
pared with 382,726,000 and 45.5 a year ago, and | 
248,157,000 and 31.7, the ten-year average. 

Oats, 750,454,000 bus., or 64.3 per cent, com- 
pared with 704,811,000 and 62.0 a year ago, and 


651,361,000 and 63.2, the ten-year average. e 


Soybeans, 42,593,000 bus., and 22.1 per cent, 
compared with 57,333,000 and 29.7 a year ago. 


Barley on farms Dec. 1 totaled 158,306,000 bus., _ 


or 55.7 per cent, compared with 178,496,000 and | 
55.1, a year ago, and 204,977,000 and 60.0, the _ wr 


ten-year average. 


Rye on farms Dec. 1 totaled 12.264,000 bus., vu,” 


or 47.4 per cent, compared with 16,056,000 a 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, improvements; changes in firms; fires, eaviarcien! accidents and deaths are solicited. 


Newport, Ark—R. D. Wilmans & Sons, 
operators of a Rice Elevator of about 100,000 
bus. capacity, plan to build another elevator 
with drying attachment of 200,000 bus. capacity 
this year. 


CALIFORNIA 


Kerman, Cal.—Building at the Miller Alfalfa 
Co. plant isenear completion. A 48x60 ft. build- 
ing where green alfalfa is unloaded and another 
23x36 ft. housing the cutter for sun-cured hay 
have been completed. 

~Pasadena, Cal—Ray Ewing, who on Jan. 1 
announced his resignation as Pacific Coast sales 
manager for the vitamin division of the Na- 
tional Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J., has 
formed his own company to manufacture and 
sell feeds and concentrates. Known as the Ray 
Ewing Co., the plant will be located here at 
1097 South Marengo Ave. 


Madera, Cal—The Madera Milling Co. mill, 
designed to chop hay and mix feeds, is in par- 
tial operation and when completed will have a 
capacity of 80 tons per day. A railroad spur 
runs the entire length of the mill and ware- 
house, with a double track all the way. In the 
east end of the warehouse is a potato grading 
unit. The mill will provide an outlet for about 
20,000 tons of hay this year. At present it is 
handling only the product of its owners, Ernest 
Merritt, Paul Ochiltree and Sherman Thomas, 
three of the largest farm operators in the 
county. The mill is located six miles southwest 
of here. There are 13 acres of land, including 
the old Rattlesnake Warehouse. 


CANADA 


St. John, N. B—C. M. Alexander, one of 
the two partners in Alexander Bros. feed and 
grain dealers, has been named sec’y of the New 
Brunswick Harness Racing Circuit, recently 
organized at Moncton, N. B., of which Mr. 
Alexander was largely responsible for its or- 
ganization—Wm. McN 

Winnipeg, ManF. N. McLaren, 72, man- 
ager of the Saskatchewan Pool Terminals since 
their inception, died Dec. 24. He had been in 
poor health for some time. Mr. McLaren had 
been associated with the grain trade of Canada 
since 1889, and was a charter member of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, becoming a mem- 
ber in 1900 when he was appointed manager of 
the Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Vancouver, B. C—James H. Hamilton, sec’y- 
manager of the Vancouver Merchants Exchange 


since its inception 23 years ago, retired at the 


end of the year due to ill health. His retire- 
ment covers also his secretaryship of the Ex- 
change’s constituent organizations, Vancouver 
Grain Exchange, Vancouver Chamber of Ship- 
ping and the Coastwise Operators Ass’n of B.C. 
Towboat Owners Ass’n. Mr. Hamilton was 
also Pacific Coast representative for the Canada 
Shipping Board. Mr. Hamilton has been in 
poor health for some time but carried on de- 
spite the loss of his only son two months ago, 
lost at sea while serving as lieutenant in the 
_ Royal Canadian Army. Herbert W. Cameron 
was named new sec’y by trustees of the Ex- 


ye: “echange, and William Sankey, with the organi- 
’ ae zation for 19 years, was promoted to the office 


assistant sec’y. Mr. Cameron joined the 
Se hange staff in 1924 and for the past nine 
ern “Ea been assistant sec’y. 


Winnipeg, Man—C. Gordon Smith, assistant 
chief commissioner of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, has resigned to return to the staff of the 
Reliance Grain Co., as export manager. Dan A. 
Kane has been appointed to succeed him. Mr. 
Kane formerly was general manager of Mani- 
toba Pool Elevators. Charles E. Hunting, who 
has been western sales manager of the board, 
has been appointed a commissioner. He has had 
wide experience in the grain trade, especially 
in the export field: 

Toronto, Ont—D. J. Bunnell, who has been 
connected with the Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., U. S. A., on Feb. 1 will take over 
his new duties as president and general manager 
of Victory Mills, Ltd. Mr. Bunnell was asso- 
ciated with the Crawfordsville (Ind.) Seed Co. 
and Allied Mills in charge of seed operations 
prior to joining the Central Soya Co. as vice- 
president in 1937. He was elected to the board 
of directors in 1942, and has been in charge of 
oil sales and bean buying for the organization. 
In the present war period Mr. Bunnell has 
served on the Processors’ Contract Com’ite ap- 
pointed to work out soybean problems with 
U. S. government officials in Washington, D. C. 
He is a director of the National Soybean Pro- 
cessors’ Ass’n (U. S. A.), a member of the 
Amercian Soybean Ass’n, the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council, the Chicago (Ill.) Board 
of Trade and the New York Produce Exchange, 
and in 1942-43 was president of the Midwest 
Fats and Oil Club. 


COLORADO 


Mesa, Colo—The Mesa Flour Mills, subsidi- 
ary of the Colorado Mill & Elvtr. Co., has 
been remodeled and new machinery installed, 
W. W. Campbell, manager of the mill, reported. 


Lamar, Colo—The Denver Alfalfa Mills en- 
tertained its managers at its annual convention 
here recently. Floyd M. Wilson, founder of the 
company, acted as chairman and toastmaster at 
the annual banquet. Men of 15 years of service 
were awarded watches. 

Denver, Colo—The Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Ass’n will hold its annual 
convention at the Shirley Savoy Hotel Jan. 24, 
a one day convention. J. L. Welch, president 
of the. Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n, 
will be the principal speaker in the afternoon 
session. The evening speaker will be Dr. E. C. 
Stakman, Chief Division of Plant Pathology 
and Botony and Agent of the U. S. Dept. of 
Agr.—Lloyd 'N. Case, sec’y. 


ILLINOIS 


Fairbury, Ill—John R. Kaisner has leased 
the Reis building and will conduct a feed store 
there. 

Donnellson, Ill—Jack Howard is building an 
elevator building just east of his grain office 
and sales room. 

Haldane, Ill—The Haldane Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. elevator has been purchased by R. C. Raben- 
berg, local grain buyer. 

- Belleville, I1_—The Belleville Co-op. Grain 
Co. elevator recently sustained a small loss when 
fire broke out in the fanroom. 

Homer, Ill—Fred H. Peyton, 79, retired grain 
buyer, died recently in county hospital, Ur- 
bana, following a paralytic stroke. 

Herscher, Il1—Ezra Marti, formerly manager 
of the Spencer (New Lenox p. o.) elevator, 
recently purchased a local elevator. 


Deer Creek, I1l1—Shrock Bros. are removing 
their seed corn stored in the local elevator and 
the new elevator man will open it for general 
grain business. 

Fulton, Ill.— David Flikkema, owner and 
operator of the Flikkema Fuel, Grain & Feed 
Co., sold the business to Henry J. Flikkema who 
took possession Jan. 2. 

Elliott, Ill1—Ole J. Hatteberg recently re- 
signed as manager of the Elliott Elvtr. Co. 
after serving in that capacity for the past 45 


years. He plans to devote his time to his farm- 
ing interests. 
Grayville, Ill—E. H. Harris will close his 


grain elevator here because of the shortage of 
help, he has announced. Mr. Morris also owns 
and operates a grain elevator at Crossville, 
Ill., and this plant will continue to operate.— 


W. B.C 


Highland, Ill—Steve Goestenkors has been 
named manager of the F. M. B. A. elevator, 
succeeding Orville Widman who recently re- 
signed to become a salesman for the Columbiana 
Seed Co. of Eldred. Mr. Goestenkors has been 
with the company for a number of years and 
is familiar with the business. 

Fairbury, Ill1—Ten carloads of alfalfa meal 
owned by Honegger’s was threatened by fire that 
damaged the warehouse in which it was stored 
recently. The fire started from a stove in the 
front part of the building. Ben Roth, manager 
of the milling division of Honnegger’s, esti- 
mated water damage to the meal amounted to 
$5,000. 

Earlville, I!!—The Earlville Farmers Co-op- 
erative Elvtr. Co. enjoyed the largest year in 
point of income in its 40 years’ history. The 
company has mailed checks to its stockholders 
covering 945,000 bus. of corn, oats and beans 
delivered to it in 1943. The largest year in 
bushels handled was 1942 when over a million 
came in. A. E. Bader is general manager. 


Newton, Ill—The Jasper County Producers 
Supply Co. has been incorporated; incorporators, 
Chester J. McCord, Carl M. Kibler, Andrew 
Sheridan, George D. Riegle, Clay Trimble, Fay 
French, Earl Heady, Roy Sheridan, Luther R. 
Clark, Bruce Morgan and J. E. Nichols. It will 
have 2,000 shares of class A 5 per cent pre- 
ferred stock of $25 a share, 2,000 shares of 
n.p.v. class B preferred stock, and 2,000 shares 
of n.p.v. common stock. 


Spencer (New Lenox p. o.), I!l_—Ezra Marti, 
who has been manager of the Spencer elevator 
for several years, recently purchased an eleva- 
tor at Herscher and will move there. He has 
been succeeded as manager by Joe Kestel of 
New Lenox. The board of directors of the 
New Lenox Grain Co., operators of the eleva~ 
tor, gave a dinner the evening of Dec. 13 at 
the Trinity Lutheran Church in New Lenox, in 
honor of Mr. Marti, the outgoing manager, and 
the new manager, Mr. Kestel. 

Fairview, Ill—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. sus- 
tained a loss estimated at $5,000 from fire that 
damaged the building occupied as a seed house 
the evening of Dec. 12. A. E. Bentley is man- 
ager of the elevator. The fire was discovered 
by a passing motorist. Firemen from Farming- 
ton assisted local volunteer firemen in control- 
ling the fire. The blaze, thought to have been 
extinguished, broke out again several hours 
later but due to the fact that the building was 
under close supervision, it was extinguished 
quickly. About 20 ft. of floor space was burned 
out, valuable machinery damaged and a quan- 
tity of clover seed destroyed. 


oe 


Williamsburg (Lovington p. o.), Ill—The 
Moultrie County Grain Ass’n, which owns and 
operates the elevator in Cadwell, recently pur- 
chased the local elevator from C. F. Scott and 
took possession Jan. 1. 

Alhambra, Ill—The Alhambra Elvtr. & Feed 
Co. has installed equipment for processing soy- 
beans. The new soybean mill is. located in a 
new structure recently completed, the plant 
representing an investment of about $50,000. 

Cissna Park, Ill—The Cissna Park Co-op. 
Grain & Coal Co. has installed a large new 
hammer mill driven by a 50-h.p. motor, and 
equipped with magnetic separator. It will be 
used for custom grinding and to manufacture 
feeds under state licensed formulas. 

Polo, Ill—E. H. Cassens and John Fogel, 
proprietors of the C. & F. Milling Co., recently 
purchased the Broderick Bros. elevator, taking 
possession of the property Jan, 2. The property 
will be remodeled and repaired and possibly 
additions will be made. The company’s grinding 
operations will be carried on at the new loca- 
tion. Plans are being made to deal in grains 
after the new location is fitted for grinding 
purposes. Mr. Cassens and Mr. Fogel purchased 
the Schryver Feed Mill a few months ago. The 
addition of the elevator to their holdings is a 
part of a plan to increase and develop their feed 
business. Both Mr. Cassens and Mr. Fogel plan 
to reside here with their families. 

CHICAGO NOTES 

William Bartholomay, Jr., sec’y of Albert 
Schwill & Co., has been admitted to membership 
in the Board of Trade. 

A membership in the Board of Trade sold for 
$3,100 on Dec. 24, an advance of $100 over the 
preceding transaction. 

At their meeting Dec. 12, 1944, the directors 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, under the pro- 
visions of Rule 108, set the assessment for the 
year 1945 at $300. 

Simeon Brooks Chapin, 79, who founded the 
firm of Chapin & Gaylord, stock, bond and grain 
brokers, later known as S. B. Chapin & Co., 
and dissolved in 1941 on Mr. Chapin’s retire- 
ment, died in Pinehurst, N. C., Jan. 3. Mr. 
Chapin was the second eldest member of the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. 

Members of the Chicago Board of Trade 
Jan. 8 re-elected Harry C, Schaack as president. 
Richard IF. Uhlmann, second vice-pres., was 
elected first vice-pres., and Adam J. Riffel, a 
former director, was elected second vice-pres. 
New directors elected for three-year terms were 
Clarence W. Elmer and John S. Morris. 

By a vote of 226 to 100 Dec. 28, members of 
the Chicago Board of Trade approved an 
amendment to Rule No. 352 establishing 2.5 per 
cent as. the minimum interest that may be 
charged on advances on Bs/L. The minimum 
had been 5 per cent. Under the amendment, the 
interest rate for January will be 4 per cent. 


Charles Van Horssen has been appointed vice- 
president of the Central Division of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., Harry A. Bullis, 
president of the company, recently announced. 
Mr. Van Horssen will continue as director of 
Central Division feed operations with head- 
quarters in Chicago and also as a member of 
the divisional Executive Com’ite. 


INDIANA 


Decatur, Ind.—Fred Geimer, manager of the 
Stiefel Grain Co., with five sons and one grand- 
son in the army, recently suffered the loss of 
oes Jerome, who was killed in France.— 


STRATTON 


CHICAGO, ILL. . 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
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Westville, Ind—The Farmers Co-op. Co. ele- 
vator, operated by Raymond Gust, is building a 
drier. 

Delphi, Ind—wWilliam S. Kerlin was: wounded 
in action in France, and is reported to be in a 
hospital in England.—F. K. S. 

New Harmony, Ind—George Couch & Sons 
Milling Co. is contemplating the construction of 
a new standard cob burner.—H. H. H. 

Columbus, Ind—The mill plant of the Co- 
lumbus Milling Co., Harry H. Sohn, manager, 
was damaged by high winds on Dec. 15. 

Helmer, Ind—The Stroh Grain Co. has pur- 
chased the Edwin T. Bard elevator. It will be 
operated under the name of Helmer Grain Co.— 
1 eel Sai 

Silver Lake, Ind—J. C. Grubb has installed 
a new elevator leg, corn reel and two new gear 
motor head drives. Felts Const. Co. is doing the 
work.—A. E. L. 


Winchester, Ind—The Graft Grain & Coal 


Co. elevator was sold to the United Grain & 
Feed Co., Inc. James Grant is president and 
manager.—A. E. L. 


Troy, Ind—August A. Bergenroth, 83, for- 
merly operator’ of a flour and grain business 
here, was hit by an auto while attempting to 
cross a local street—H. H. H. 


Grandview, Ind.—Laurel W. Jones, 61, died 
of a heart attack after a short illness. Mr. 
Jones has been accountant with the Cadick Mill- 
ing Co. for over 40 years—H. H. H. 


Angola, Ind.—The Steuben County Farm 
Bureau Co-operative has purchased the grain 
elevator formerly owned and operated by Camp- 
bell & Co. The elevator will be used principally 
for storage of grain. ° 


Pleasant Mills, Ind—Bert Parr recently ac- 
quired the former Mauller elevator and has in- 
stalled a new truck scale and built an office. 
New electric power and grinding equipment will 
be installed —A. E. L. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—D. J. Bunnell has resigned 
as vice-president of Central Soya Co., Inc., 
effective Feb. 1, to assume the position of presi- 
dent and general manager of Victory Mills, Ltd., 
of Toronto, Ont., Canada, processors of soy- 
beans. 


Covington, Ind—Fred Daily of Veedersburg 
is opening a feed store here. In addition to 
doing custom grinding and feed mixing he will 
carry a full line of Purina feeds. Mr. Daily is 
an experienced feed dealer and has been con- 
nected with Purina Feed Mills for 20 years. 


Fort Wayne, Ind—The Shirley Feed Mills, 
Inc., has been incorporated, to, market animal 
feeds of various kinds and engage in the stor- 
age and warehouse business; capital stock, 1,000 
shares, n. p. v. Incorporators are E. T. Schele, 
D. W. McMillen and George Thomas, Decatur. 


Lafayette, Ind—There will be no training 
course for grain and feed dealers at Purdue 
University in January. A minimum of 15 per- 
sons was required to justify this eight weeks’ 
course being made available and starting Jan. 2, 
and this number was not enrolled.—F. K. S. 


Frankfort, Ind.—Sam D. Hollett, manager of 
the Swift & Co, soybean processing mill in 
Fostoria, O., has been appointed general man- 
ager of the company’s new soybean mill to be 
erected here, and has been placed in charge of 
the new project, construction of which will start 
at once. He was in charge of the Fostoria plant 
from the time construction work started in 1940 
and after it went into operation in July, 1940. 
The plant has been in continuous operation since 
then. 
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Charlottesville, Ind—Don Thomas has pur- 
chased the local elevator operated as the Reeves 
Grain & Fuel Co. for the past several years by 
Charles Reeves. Mr. Reeves, who has served 
as. district engineer at the state highway garage 
at Greenfield, Ind., for several years, took pos- 
session of the elevator Jan. 1, and will manage 
the business. 

Seymour, Ind—R. M. Robertson and two 
sons have acquired a majority of the stock in 
the Farmers Co-operative Co. and R. S. Robert- 
son has been elected president. Extensive repairs 
are in progress and the corn mill destroyed by 
fire some time ago will be rebuilt. The firm is 
continuing to operate as the Farmers Coopera- 
tive Co.—F. K. S. 

Angola, Ind—The Steuben County Farm Bu- 
reau Co-operative recently purchased the local 
elevator, formerly owned and operated by Camp- 
bell & Co., from Sam Kraus who had bought it 
the preceding week from Campbell & Co. The 
elevator, which has been used primarily for 
grain storage, will be used principally for stor- 
age of grain, George Anstett, manager of the 
Farm Bureau, stated. 


INDIANAPOLIS LETTER 


Among recent new members enrolled in the 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n are Bear 
Elevator, Garrett; Barnett & Vanderkolk Grain 
& Lumber Co., Morocco and Mt. Ayr.—Fred 
K. Sale, sec’y. 

Plans for the annual convention of Indiana 
Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n at Columbia Club 
Jan. 22-23 are nearing completion. Outstanding 
speakers on subjects that directly pertain to the 
grain and feed business. will address the sessions. 
The Indianapolis grain, feed and allied interests 
will furnish entertainment at the banquet on the 
night of Jan. 22, plans for which are in the 
hands of Lew Hill and a local com’ite. Room 
reservations for the two days have been made 
in large numbers and those who have not made 
these arrangements should do so at once-——Fre 
K. Sale, sec’y. 

The Indiana State Trade Executives Ass’n, 
composed of secretaries of retail associations, 
has held frequent meetings for the consideration 
of legislation to come up at the Indiana General 
Assembly which convenes Jan. 4. It is antici- 
pated that labor interests will attempt to in- 
crease the coverage of employees in industry 
under Workmen’s Compensation Insurance and 
the State Unemployment Compensation, and 
there are rumors that there may be a drive for 
higher taxes or new sources of taxation. It is 
expected that no change in the gross income tax 
rates will result from the coming session. A bill 
will be introduced to prohibit trade diversion in 
protection to the retailers. Many purchasing 
agents of firms have aided their employees in 
securing discounts on purchases of commodities 
which the firm is not engaged in the sale or 
manufacture of in any respect. This measure 
should have the support of the grain and feed 
trade in Indiana. We will welcome at any time 
your views on any bills which may be intro- 
duced, and will at all times endeavor to protect 
the interests of our members. You need make 
no contributions to any organization or special 
interests who may ask donations for a particu- 
lar purpose.—Fred K. Sale, sec’y Indiana Grain 
& Feed Dealers Ass’n. 


IOWA 


Kalona, Ia—Strickler Bros. recently installed 
a new 40-h.p. hammer mill. 

Logan, Ia—RMilligan & Son have enlarged 
and improved their elevator. 

Buck Grove, Ia—O. Schnuettgen’s new ele- 
vator has been completed and is ready for 
business. . 

Elliott, Ia—Scott Woods. has sold his pro- 
duce business to Donald Brown of Grant. Ber- 
nard Askey will manage the business. 

Brushy (Duncombe p. 0.), Ia—P. F. Swartz- 


endruber, formerly of Manson, Ia., is new own- 


‘ 
» 


er-manager of the S. F. Carlson Estate elevator. 


‘ 
ae 
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Lehigh, Ia—P. F. Swartzendruber, who re- 
cently purchased the S. F. Carlson Estate ele- 
vator, has moved his family here from Manson, 
Ta. 


Blencoe, Ia.—The Blencoe Farmers Elvtr Co. 
paid dividends totaling $17,250 for 1944 to its 
patrons. John Hendricks, manager, said it aver- 
aged 1.5c per bushel. 


Fort Dodge, Ia—Arthur P. Ruebel, 65, for 
36 years manager of the Barnum Elvtr. Co. ele- 


vator until forced to resign a year ago because 
of ill health, died Dec. 6. 


Richards, Ia.—The Richards Co-op Elevator 
is operating the portable grinding mill it pur- 
chased recently from Albin Johnson, Arthur E. 
Tapps, manager, announced. 

Mondamin, Ia.—The Farmers Elevator has 
purchased the Diamond D-X oil station and 
property from Carroll Walters. Wilbur Chris- 
man has been employed to operate the business. 


Calamus, Ia.—Stanley Fagerland is new man- 
ager of the Farmers Elevator and William Eden 
of the Farmers Shipping Ass’n. Both have been 
employed by the Farmers Elevator for some 
time. 


Elkhorn, Ia—Miss Alice Jacobsen, who has 
been manager of the Harlan Rendering Co. ele- 
vator, has gone to Harlan to work in the home 
office and James C. Jacobsen has succeeded her 
here as manager. 


Atalissa, Ia—The Atalissa Grain & Feed 
Corp. has been incorporated, G. A. Kent, presi- 
dent. Capital stock, $20,000, divided into 200 
shares of p. v. $100 each. The principal place 
of business is at Muscatine, Ia. 

Conrad, Ia—The Conrad Farmers Grain Co. 
has finished the year with a profit of $12,683.87. 
The building of a 50;000-bu. addition to the 
present elevator will be discussed at the next 
stockholders’ meeting —A. G. T 


West Liberty, Ia—The West Liberty Grain 
& Feed Corp. has been incorporated; G. A. Kent 
is president. Capital stock, $20,000, divided into 
200 shares of the p. v. $100 each. Principal 
place of business is at Muscatine, Ia. 


Council Bluffs, Ia—Release of an overload 
of steam from the grain drying operation at the 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co.’s elevator on Jan. 2 set 
off the automatic fire alarm system and brought 
firemen to the scene. There was no fire. 


Missouri Valley, Ia—Ferdinand Radloff, 79, 
died of a heart attack in the office of the Valley 
Mill the afternoon of Dec. 19. He had delivered 
some corn to the mill and was sitting in the 
office talking with other men when he suddenly 
slumped over, dead. 


Ogden, Ia—C. J. Simmons has taken posses- 
sion of the Mueller Feed Mill he recently pur- 
chased. William Mueller is retiring from the 
business after 10 years operation. Mr. Simmons 
has been branch manager of the General Mills 
plant at Brainerd, Minn., for the past six years. 

New Sharon, Ia— Thieves who forced an en- 
trance to the Lamis Elvtr. Co. elevator the 
night of Dec. 28 by breaking open the front 
door, were foiled in their efforts to open the 
company’s two safes. The knobs were knocked 
off of both safes, but the strong boxes. could not 
be broken open, A small desk radio and sev- 
eral packs of cigarets were stolen. 


KANSAS 


Herington, Kan—The Farmers Grain & Sup- 
ply Co. plant was damaged by fire in December. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—The Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co. sustained an electrical breakdown loss 
on Dec. 19. 

Glen Elder, Kan—The Bailey & Lynch Elvtr. 
Co. reported an electrical breakdown at its plant 
on Dec. 14. 

Kimball, Kan—C. C. Simmons has taken 
over his new duties as manager of the Farmers 
Union Elevator. 

Moran, Kan.—W. W. Lam is managing the 
Lam Grain Co. and elevator, succeeding Roy 
Singer, who resigned. 


Sterling, Kan—The Arnold Milling Co. held 
its annual Christmas party in the gymnasium 
at Sterling College. Games were played and 
gifts were exchanged. 


Blue Mound, Kan.— The Farmers Co-op. 
Ass’n elevator has been sold to K. H. Lalman 
and Sam Ewing. Charles Boyd, former man- 
ager, will continue to work for the new owners. 


Savonburg, Kan.—Roy Singer, formerly with 
the Lam Grain Co., Moran, recently purchased 
the J. H. Viets Elevator and is operating it as 
Singer & Sons. He also purchased the Savon- 
burg Lumber Co. 


Grenola, Kan—The Grenola Mill & Elvtr. Co. 
has been sold to the Durbin & Sheel Co., Moline, 
Kan. The company name has been changed to 
the Grenola Elevator, and John Bacus is in 
charge as manager. 


Fort Scott, Kan.—The largest single item in 
building permits issued in 1944 was for the 
construction of new buildings to expand the 
Goodlander Milling  Co.’s plant, at a cost of 
$50,000.—G. M. H. 


Bushong, Kan.—Sgt. Jay Moreland, former 
employee of the Bushong Elevator, was. re- 
ported killed in action according to word re- 
ceived from the War Department recently by 
his parents.—G. M. H. 

Norton, Kan.—Ralph Reich—Grain has leased 
the C. E. Fackler elevator for storage use, giv- 
ing the company an elevator on both the Rock 
Island and Burlington railroads. The Fackler 
elevator has a storage capacity of approximately 
7,000 bus., giving Reich a total of about 35,000 
bus. storage. 


Hutchinson, Kan.— The annual Christmas 
party of the Hutchinson Board of Trade was 
held with a turkey dinner being served on sam- 
ple tables. Members of the com’ite in charge 
were Clyde Truesdell, Roy Livingston and H., 
P. Lorenz. About seventy persons were present. 

Delphos, Kan.—D. E. Wallace, who has. been 
in charge of the Farmers Elevator here for the 
past eight years, retired from the position on 
Dec. 1 and was succeeded by Harry Ponton of 
Miltonvale. Mr. Ponton at one time managed 
an elevator at Simpson, but recently has been 
farming. 

Wichita, Kan.—W. J. Stevens, 76, pioneer 
grain and seed dealer and first president of the 
Wichita Board of Trade, died Dec. 26. Born 
in Illinois, he had lived here since 1902. He 
organized the Stevens-Scott Grain Co. and 
owned the Ross Seed Co. here and the Binding- 
Stevens Seed Co. at Tulsa, Okla. 


Ames, Kan.—The C. A. Kalbfleisch elevator 
has been sold by Mr. Kalbfleisch to Arvid De- 
trixhe, a farmer of Nelson township. Consuma- 
tion of the sale awaits government approval as 
the house is a bonded elevator with considerable 
wheat in storage. E. A. Tuppeny is manager 
and will remain with the new owner. 

Wamego, Kan.—Cpl. Loran A. Kropf, of the 
United States Marines, who was elevator fore- 
man at the Wamego Seed & Elvtr. Co., was 
awarded the Purple Heart for wounds received 
in action against the Japs in the South Pacific. 
He received the medal while recovering in a 
hospital on a central Pacific island, and now is 
in a naval hospital at Norman, Okla. He was 
in the South Pacific nearly two years.——G. M. H. 
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Clay Center, Kan—Pvt. William Smith, who 
was employed at the Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
before being inducted into the Army, is reported 
missing in action in France as of Nov. 8th, 
according to a message received from the War 
Department by his parents.—G. “M. H. 

Bluff City, Kan.—Garrett Williams, manager 
of the Kansas Milling Co. elevator and distribu- 
tor of the Purina feeds for this section, was 
awarded a $25 war bond for having sold the 
largest percentage of Purina Laying Feeds dur- 
ing the month of October, over last year’s 
quota, of any Purina dealer in this division. 

Protection, Kan.—The Protection Co-op. Sup- 
ply Co. has let a contract to Chalmers. & Borton 
for construction of a modern concrete terminal 
elevator of 250,000 bus. capacity. The new ele- 
vator will be erected across the street west from 
the present elevator. It is planned to have it 
completed by next June in time for next year’s 
crop. 

Ingalls, Kan—A. H. Hewes, veteran elevator 
manager in Grau County with elevators at In- 
galls, Charleston and Pierceville, has sold his 
holdings to Ralph S. Moore, of Wichita, Kan., 
who took over the properties including the ele- 
vators on Jan. 1. Mr. Hewes bought the local 
property from the Elevator & Supply Co. in 
1920. 

Manhattan, Kan—John J. Vanier, extensive 
mill and elevator owner of Salina, Kan., will 
build an alfalfa dehydrating plant about three 
miles east of Manhattan, in Blue Township 
alongside the Union Pacific railroad tracks. in 
the heart of the alfalfa growing section. Ex 
cavation of the railroad right of way has been 
made and the ties already have been laid for a 
switch siding 330 ft. in length—G. M. H. 
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Lindsborg, Kan.—Fire damaged the new 
Lindsborg Alfa-Meal mill recently when it start- 
ed in the headhouse and destroyed the dust col- 
lector and conveyor. The fire also destroyed a 
quantity of alfalfa seed. Damage was estimated 
at $2,000.—G. M. H. 

Lewis, Kan.—The Lewis Co-operative Eleva- 
tor is getting ready to install a modern scale 
in its plant in preparation for a big grain busi- 
ness in 1945, according to Charles: Fossey, man- 
ager. This scale will be one of the largest 
scales in this part of the country, with a plat- 
form forty-five ft. long and ten ft. wide— 
Govior Els 


Dodge City, Kan—The following new mem- 


bers have been enrolled recently as members of. 


the Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Ass’n: 
Edelman Grain Co., Berwick; McKinney Mill & 
Elytr. Co., Yates Center; Wm. Kopper Grain 
Co., South Haven; H. V. Parker Grain Co., 
Hugoton; The Blair Milling Co., Atchison; 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Cottonwood Falls; 
Zentmyer Grain & Coal Co., Willis; Huron 
Grain Co., Huron; Pinder Grain & Coal Co., 
Effingham; Bailey Grain, Manter; Jordan Ele- 
vator, Winona.—J. F. Moyer, sec’y. 

Dodge City, Kan.—The office of the Kansas 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Ass’n on Feb. 1 
will be moved to Hutchinson, and a full-time 
secy will take over. The association work 
has been too heavy for a part time sec’y, a fact 
the executive board as well as the present sec’y 
has realized. Orris E. Case, well known to the 
majority of members of the association, who 
has spent several years in the grain and feed 
business in southeastern Kansas, has been ap- 
pointed sec’y. Beginning Feb. 1, Mr. Case’s 
office will be located in the Rorabaugh-Wiley 
Bldg., Hutchinson, Kan—J. F. Moyer, sec’y. 

Dodge City, Kan.—During the coming session 
of the Kansas legislature, we understand there 
will be introduced a new feed stuffs law de- 
signed to permit manufacturers. to pay their 
feed tax quarterly on the basis of production 
report rendered rather than to have to attach 
the feed tax tags to each bag of feed produced. 
We have a tentative copy of this proposed bill, 
but we recommend that interested feed manu- 
facturers obtain a copy of this proposal and 
submit their recommendations to their state 
senators and representatives or to the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture. A copy of the bill 
in its proposed form may be obtained from the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture—J. F. 
Moyer, sec’y, Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Deal- 
ers Ass’n. 

Manhattan, Kan.— Milton S. Eisenhower, 
president of Kansas State College, has re- 
quested a total of $20,000 for the next biennium 
for construction and repair of buildings and 
equipment at four branch experiment stations. 
He has requested $10,000 for the building of 
a modern, 20,000-bu. elevator for grain storage 
at the Fort Hays branch station, at Hays, Kan. 
The present wheat elevator there, which was 
erected in 1915, holds only 8,000 bus., and when 
filled “the sides of the building bulge and grain 
spills from cracks so it is impossible to fumigate 
and to exclude rats from the structure.” Pres. 
Eisenhower also requested in his report to the 
state board of regents that $5,000 yearly for the 
next two years be provided for turkey feeding 
investigations at the Garden City station. “For 
the state as a whole, turkey production has be- 
come a 7-million-dollar industry.’—G. M. H. 


’ 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Ky.—The Feeders Supply Store, 
handling a full line of farm supplies for poultry 
and livestock feeding, opened Dec. 16 with C. L. 
Mosely as manager. 

Louisville, Ky—The first car load of ferti- 
lizer shipped to Kentucky by the Southern 
States Co-operatives arrived in Scott County, 
and was handled on a siding at Georgetown. It 
is claimed that other co-op stores are to be 
open in Louisville, Glasgow and Shelbyville by 
Feb. 1—A. W. W. 
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Lebanon, Ky.—H. Ward Henderson, for over 
six years manager of the local branch of the 
Haydon Mill & Grain Co., resigned, effective 
Dec. 23, to become manager of the local unit 
of the Southern States Co-operative, Inc., which 
will be established here early next spring. C. C. 
Williamson, of Bradfordsville, formerly con- 
nected with the Stoll Oil Refining Co. here, has 
succeeded him at the Hayden Mill & Grain Co. 


MICHIGAN 


Moseley, Mich—The Alton Mill, which has 
provided flour for this vicinity since 1862, has 
been razed. 

Davison, Mich.—Earl G. Post, who established 
a feed and poultry business here in 1898, which 
gradually grew into the Post Lumber & Coal 
Co., and which he operated until, at the age of 
80 he sold to Howard McAra, died Dec. 19, 


. aged 90 years. 


Carleton, Mich—We are contemplating con- 
struction of a concrete storage elevator of 125,- 
000 bus. capacity. We need better unloading 
equipment for unloading box cars and also are 
planning to install a molasses mixer and auto- 
matic bagging scale—Monte E. Kahlbaum, 
Kahlbaum Bros. 


MINNESOTA 


Fosston, Minn.—Ernest Johnson has been 
named manager of Peavey Elevators’ elevator, 
succeeding Herman Knutson who recently went 
to Grand Forks. 


Roseau, Minn.—The Roseau Farm Supply is 
closing out its business here in favor of the 
Farmers Co-op Elevator which recently put in 
its new feed mill. 


Grand Meadow, Minn.—The Farmers Co-op. 
Elevator & Mercantile has purchased the Bur- 
gess & Sons lumber yard, and will operate it in 
connection with its elevator business. 


New Ulm, Minn.—The $35,000 addition to 
the feed department of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co. is completed and ready for operation as 
soon as some machinery, not yet arrived, is 
delivered and installed. 


Ortonville, Minn—A fire at the Bagley Eleva- 
tor Dec. 18 burned the office, driveway and 
testing room, damage amounting to approxi- 
mately $3,500. The blaze started in the office 
near the heater in the absence of W. B. Sellin, 
manager, and was discovered by an employee. 


Crookston, Minn.—Elevator operators and 
seed dealers held a meeting at Hotel Crookston 
the evening of Dec. 20, with a talk by R. S. 
Dunham, agronomist at the Northwest School, 
highlighting the program. Following the talk 
a general discussion of new varieties of seed 
and possibilities of their use in the future was 
held. 

Maynard, Minn—A. T. McNab, for many 
years manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. until 
1936 when he started a grain business at Minne- 
sota Falls, died at Rochester, recently, following 
an operation. He left the grain business in 
1938, entering the employ of the Investor’s 
Syndicate for whom he worked at the time of 
his. death. 

DULUTH LETTER 

The Duluth Board of Trade Clearing Ass’n 
held its annual election Jan. 2, electing the fol- 
lowing directors: W. R. McCarthy, George 
Barnum, H. B. Stoker, F. C. Tenney, H. W. 
Wilson, F. B. Mitchell, D. T. Dinham. W. R. 
McCarthy was elected pres., H. W. Wilson, 
vice pres., Geo. F, Foster, sec’y to serve for 
1945.—F. G. C. 

The Duluth Grain Commission Merchants 
Ass’ns’ annual election will be held Jan. 16 or 
17, 1945, to elect fivé directors, and officers for 


the coming year. Present directors are, R. G. 
Sims, F. B. Mitchell, W. J. McCabe, W. W. 


_ Bleacher, E. W. Woodruff; president, R. G. 


Sims; vice pres., W. J. McCabe; sec’y, F. G 
Carlson.—F.. G._ CG. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated z 


W. H. Johnson is a new member of the 
Duluth Board of Trade. 


The Duluth Board of Trade will hold its 
annual election Jan. 16, and the nominating 
com’ite has submitted the following for office: 
Pres., W. S. Bagley; vice pres., H. B. Stoker; 
directors, W. W. Bleecher, W. J. McCabe, W. R. 
McCarthy; board of arbitration, J. R. Mc- 
Carthy, B. T. Dinham, M. P. McGraw; board 
of appeals, C. E. Fuller, Jr., E. H. Schumacher, 
W. F. Starkey, G. C. Wilson, J. A. Bennison.— 
F..G. C. 

MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 

The F. C. Riebe Grain Co. has been incor- 
porated by Julia FE. Riebe, C. C. Riebe, Fred C. 
Riebe, Jr., and Jesse E. Riebe. 


Contract has been awarded by the Electric 
Steel Elevator Division for alterations costing 
$10,000 to its grain bins at 2510 Marshall St., 
SOE; 


Frank S. Francis, 86, a resident here for 68 
years and engaged in the grain business here 
for many years, died recently at Hawthorne, 
Cal., on his 61st wedding anniversary. 

Spencer Kellogg, Jr., 68, former vice-president 
and director of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
died Dec. 19 in Santa Barbara, Cal. Mr. Kellogg 
was a large shareholder in the firm founded by 
his father but was not active in its management. 


Fumigation of stored grain was the topic of 
general discussion at the monthly meeting of 
the Minneapolis Chapter, Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, held the evening of Jan. 
9. A motion picture showing fumigation of 
farm-stored grain was included on the program. 


Stock of the Sunland Mfg. Co., which manu- 
factures and distributes wheat germ oil for live- 
stock and poultry feeds, was destroyed in a fire 
that did more than $100,000 damage to a local 
warehouse on Jan. 2. Albert Pacini, head of 
the company, stated shipments will be delayed 
for about three weeks as a result of the fire. 


MISSOURI 


Polo, Mo—A change of venue to Livingston 
County was taken in the suit of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Thomas Switzer against the Polo Elvtr. 
Co. when the hearing came up in the December 
term of court. The suit is for damages for 
alleged injuries incurred in a fall in a building 
at the rear on the elevator company’s grounds. 


Salisbury, Mo—Farmers in this section have 
more money to spend than there are things to 
buy for the first time in a long time. Crops 
have been excellent altho moisture in the corn 
is retarding marketing of surplus. All mills 
and elevators in this section seem to be running 
at manpower capacity—Peer Mill & Elevator, 
Paul Peer, owner. 


Avilla, Mo.—Luther Cockrell has sold the 
Avilla Mill which he owned and operated for 
31 years to Oren Halen who has taken posses- 
sion of the business. Mr. Cockrell has been in 
the milling business for 38 years, having started 
in 1906 at the Carthage Custom Mill, which he 
operated for five years. He will put in his time 
raising stock and improving his stock farm 
southeast of Carthage. 

Marshfield, Mo.—Our elevator, which will be 
completed shortly, will have unloading capacity 
of 1,000 bus. per hour; storage capacity of 
10,000 bus. We will be able to grind out of 
the bins, sack out of the bins, or load bull into 
trucks. We feel that we will be able to expand 
our operations on bulk corn to include the ad- 
joining counties as well as locally—William L. 
Felin, general mgr., Producers’ Exchange No. 


St. Louis, Mo.—L. Busch Faust, general man- 
ager of the grain department, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., was nominated for president of the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange for 1945; R. E. 
Nye, vice president, Denver Alfalfa Milling & 
Products Co., nominated for first vice president, 
and H. R. Diercks, St. Louis branch manager 
for Cargill, Inc., for second vice president. 
Nomination is equivalent to election as there is 
no opposition ticket. ‘ 


KANSAS CITY LETTER 

Directors of the Grain Clearing Co. in elec- 
tion Jan. 2 named the following directors: G. A. 
Johnson, E. E. Klecan, F. W. Bartlett, Jr., E. C. 
Meservey, Jr. The first three will serve two 
years and the last one year. Together with 
carryover members, the new directors will later 
name officers for the year. 

First Lieutenant Roy D. Leavitt of Kansas 
City, formerly employed by the Hart-Bartlett 
Sturtevant Grain Co., has been awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross for extraordinary 
achievement in aerial combat as the pilot of a 
B-24 Liberator heavy bomber. Since his. arrival 
in the European theater of war in March, 1944, 
he has flown on 30 bombing missions and holds 
the Air Medal with three oak leaf clusters.— 
Gil MeeHs 

The Kansas City Board of Trade celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary as such Jan. 2. The old 
Commercial Exchange was reorganized and 
operations started under the present name in 
1895. Of the 165 members at that time, three 
men retain their status as charter members in 
the present organization. They are: R. J. 
Thresher, W. C. Goffe and T. L. Brodnax. The 
day was marked by the election of officers for 
the Board for the coming year. 


E. R. Jessen was elected president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade at the annual elec- 
tion held Jan. 2. T. A. O’Sullivan became first 
vice-president by succession and R. H. Sturte- 
vant was named second vice-president. Candi- 
dates for the above offices were without opposi- 
tion. Outcome of the contests for directors of 
the Board and arbitration com’ite resulted as 
follows: E. M. Summers, F. J. Russell, W. E. 
Root, J. M. Flynn, J. J. Christopher and L. W. 
Johnson, new directors; holdover directors are 
W. B. Young, E. G. Wallingford, B. J. O’Dowd, 
M. L. Gear, R. J. Anderson and G. L. Davis; 
members of the arbitration board: H. G. Steven- 
son, R. E. Larson, Paul Harbord, J. L. Young, 
L. J. Byrne. 


MONTANA 


Valier, Mont—Cargill, Inc., is building a 
warehouse here from materials salvaged when 
the Cargill Feed Plant northeast of here was 
razed. 

Conrad, Mont.—Conrad is to have a large 
modern flour mill. Representatives of Utah 
capital have secured a site for the mill on the 
Great Northern Railway.—F. K. H. 
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Lindsay, Mont.—A. M. Bertus has completed 
the erection of an elevator for the Farmers 
Union. The structure, formerly at Roy, was 
torn down and removed to Lindsay—F. K. H. 

Conrad, Mont.—Cargill, Inc., is building a 
warehouse here from materials salvaged from 
its. feed mill near Valier that recently was taken 
down. The new building will be used in con- 
junction with the company’s new oil seed mill 
being erected here. 

Great Falls, Mont.—Montana’s grain inspec- 
tion laboratory has been awarded a certificate 
of excellence for. ’43-’44 protein analysis plus 
the highest rating in the Pacific Northwest. 
A. H. Kruse, state commissioner, has been so 
notified by the American Ass’n of Cereal Chem- 
ists, and is based on the efficiency of the labora- 
tory, which handles from 80,000 to 95,000 tests 
annually. Tests are made both from railroad 
cars of wheat and from individual samples sub- 
mitted. Both protein content and grade are 
tested—F. K. H. 


NEBRASKA 


Royal, Neb.—The Farmers Union Elevator 
recently installed a new moisture tester. 

Primrose, Neb.—Charles Wilson, manager of 
the T. B. Hord Grain Co., is ill of pneumonia. 


Cozad, Neb—The new alfalfa mill of the 
Poppe Alfalfa Co., located in the southwest 
part of town, is completed and has _ started 
operating. 

Callaway, Neb.—William Burgland of Lex- 
ington is assisting with work at the Lexington 
Mill & Elvtr. Co. plant. The local elevator 
has been remodeled. 

Crete, Neb—The Crete Mills was host at a 
Christmas party during the holidays when 350 
guests were entertained at a turkey dinner, fol- 
lowed by a distribution of gifts to all present. 

Loomis, Neb.—The Farmers Co-op. Co. re- 
cently installed two new roller bearing boots; 


~ two new leg belts with new cups; and new pit 


and head house spouting. Eck Olsen did the 


work, 


David City, Neb.—The David City Grain Co. 
has moved its office into new rooms adjoining 
the elevator. The addition is 18x24 ft. in which 
is a built-in vault. A 40-ft. deck scale has been 
installed. The old office building is being taken 
down and the ground it occupied used for park- 
ing space. 
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Lexington, Neb.—A. J. Brinker has pur- 
chased all of the Nebraska properties of Central 
Mills, Inc., and has changed the name of the 
local properties to Central Alfalfa. He pur- 
chased the interest of D. E. Merrick of Dun- 
bridge, O, Mr. Brinker has operated the local 
alfalfa processing plant for the past two years. 

Hordville, Neb——The Farmers Co-operative 
Ass'n held its annual meeting recently when 4 
per cent interest on capital stock was paid and 
dividends of 5 per cent on grain sold to the ele- 
vator and 3 per cent on grain bought from the 
elevator and 7 per cent on merchandise bought, 
were paid to stockholders. ‘A net profit of 
$20,704.12 was reported. C. O. Rodine is man- 
ager, William Schweikert, assistant manager. 

Omaha, Neb.—A substantial acquisition of 
all outstanding stock of the Updike Grain Corp. 
of Omaha was made recently by the Colorado 
Milling & Elvtr. Co. Altho the sum involved 
was not disclosed, it was understood to be 
around a million dollars. The corporate entity 
of the Omaha firm will be maintained and Nel- 
son B. Updike, Omaha president and founder, 
will continue with the company in a capacity to 
be announced later. The present owners of 
Colorado Milling & Elvtr acquired that com- 
pany from the John Dower and Mullen interests 
in May, 1943. The milling company also con- 
ducts a commission and brokerage business in 
grain in the Kansas City market thru its wholly- 
owned subsidiary, the Rocky Mountain Grain & 
Commission Co.—G. M. H.—The Updike firm 
is. one of the largest firms in the Omaha mar- 
ket and operates the 2,750,000-bu. Chicago & 
North Western railway terminal elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 


NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y—Howard G. Wascher has 
been elected a vice president o1 the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., with which he has been 
associated since 1908. He will be chiefly con- 
cerned with planning and research directed 
toward the rehabilitation, development and oper- 
ation of foreign facilities for manufacture and 
distribution of the company’s products. 


New York, N. Y.—Formation of the partner- 
ship of Crawford, Callan & Co., export and im- 
port commission merchants. and representatives 
of foreign and domestic shippers, has been an- 
nounced. The partners are F. E. Crawford of 
Crawford, Keen & Co., of Buenos Aires; Wm. 
Callan, former vice-pres. of The Borden Co., 
and George Simon, former vice-pres. and treas- 
urer of the Heyden Chemical Corp—cC. M. B. 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—The Continental Grain Co. 
on Dec. 27 took title to the 4,500,000-bu. Con- 
crete Central Elevator on Buffalo River. The 
deal was the largest transfer of property along 
Buffalo’s waterfront in several years. The struc- 
ture, now filled with grain, was purchased from 
the Eastern Grain Elevator Corp., which has 
operated the elevator for the past 25 years. The 
elevator is the third largest in Buffalo. It has 
handled as much as 65,000,000 bus. of grain 
during a navigation season. It has a 1,500-ft. 
pier with a 22-ft. water draft, can unload 20 
railroad cars an hour and can transfer from 
elevator to ship or lighter at the rate of 85,000 
bus. an hour. Gerald W. DuRant has been 
promoted to assistant vice-president of Conti- 
nental and will have jurisdiction over elevator 
operations. He formerly was manager of the 
Buffalo branch ofhce of Continental. Mr. Du- 
Rant said Continental will absorb the elevator 
personnel and some of the office staff of Eastern 
Grain. Continental Grain, one of the country’s 
leading grain and elevator concerns, will move 
its local office into larger quarters in the Marine 
Trust Bldg. The Concrete-Central Elevator is 
the last of several once owned by the Eastern 
Grain Elvtr. Corp., which is controlled by the 
Grammer and Rammacher estates. The company 
has been active in Buffalo grain business for 
about 40 years—G. E. T. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, N. D.—The_ Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. sustained a sprinkler leakage loss 
on Dec. 25. 


Langdon, N. D.—Henry Albrecht, veteran 
elevator man who retired from the business in 
1938 because of failing health, died Dec. 7. 


Fargo, N. D.—The Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n of North Dakota will meet here Jan. 23, 
24 and 25 in annual conclave. Requests for 
rooms are being referred to R. H. Barry, sec’y 
of the Fargo Chamber of Commerce, who will 
handle all room allotments. 


Coleharbor, N. D—Elmer Hepper, 31, man- 
ager of the local Peavey Elevator, was killed 
the evening of Dec. 21 when the automobile 
truck he was riding in, out of control, ran off 
the road near here. His companion, owner of 
the farm truck, was seriously injured. 


Fargo, N. D—Otto W. Klindworth, Fessen- 
den, was named president of the North Dakota 
Crop Improvement Ass’n at the recent annual 
meeting held here. Ben Gorder of Valley. City 
was elected vice-president; William Leary, agri- 
cultural engineer, sec’y, and R. C. Hastings, state 
seed commissioner, treasurer. 


Monango, N. D.—Fire that broke out in the 
cupola of the Farmers Elevator the night of 
Dec. 10 was extinguished by volunteer firemen 
with a minimum amount of damage, G. Stewart, 
manager, stated, Floyd Secoy, rural mail car- 
rier and volunteer fireman, died Dec. 16 in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Aberdeen, as a result of in- 
juries received while fighting the fire. 


Glenburn, N. D.—S. A. Pritz, Minot, who 
operates two elevators in Karlsruhe under the 
name of Karlsruhe Elvtr. Co., has purchased 
two elevators here from Johnson & Wold, 
taking over the property Jan. 1. He will operate 
as the Glenburn Elvtr. Co., with Lawrence 
Wold, one of the retiring proprietors, as man- 
ager. Roland Johnson, the other member of the 
firm, is retiring from business. because of ill 
health. Both elevators, which together have a 
50,000 bus. storage capacity, have undergone 
reconditioning recently. Mr. Pritz stated a 50- 
hp. attrition feed mill is being installed. 


OHIO 


Oak Harbor, O.—The Ottawa County Co-op 
Ass’n plans to do some building or enlarging 
or both this year.—L. E. S. 

Toledo, O—The thirtieth annual convention 
of the Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n will 
be held Feb. 22-23 at the Secor Hotel, Toledo, 
according to an announcement by the sec’y, 
Charles S. Latelau. 


Columbus, O.—The Kerr Feed Service Co. 
has been formed, to conduct an animal analytical 
service, with offices on East Bond St. Michael 
B. Kerr is president of the company. The firm 
renders. nutritional, analytical and formula serv- 
ices to animal feed manufacturers. 

St. Marys, O.—Bernard Wilker, 64, prom- 
inent in grain circles for a number of years, 
died at his home east of Montezuma Dec. 2. He 
had been ill of a complication of diseases since 
Thanksgiving Day. Mr. Wilker had been asso- 
ciated with the United Grain & Milling Co. at 
St. Henry, the Burkettsville Grain Co., Maria 
Stein Grain Co. and St. Mary’s Grain Co., also 
the City Fuel Co. of here of which his son was 
manager. 


Kenton, O.—The furnace room, office and 
seed storage room back of the mill of the Ken- 
ton Farmers Grain & Supply, of which Fred 
Dierkscheide is owner, was damaged badly by 
fire the morning of Jan. 2. It is believed the 
fire spread into the seed room from a furnace 
pipe running thru that part of the building 
where much of the damage was reported to 
seed stored in sacks. The office structure was 
badly burned. Mr. Dierksheide attributed start 
of the fire to an explosion in the furnace. When 
the explosion occurred smoke and soot were 
thrown over Pearl Martin, an employee, and 
Mr. Dierksheide gave him his attention. He 
saw no evidence of fire then, and took the man 
to his home. Richard Collins, another em- 
ployee, was left in charge of the place. Shortly 
after he discovered the fire and called the fire 
department, whose prompt arrival and efficient 
work prevented further spread of the flames. 
While taking Mr. Martin to his home, the radia- 
tor of Mr. Dierksheide’s automobile was frozen 
and unaware that his building was on fire, he 
drove on to his home to thaw out the radiator. 
While there, he was notified of the fire. 


OKLAHOMA 


Bristow, Okla—The Collins-Horany Mill & 
Elevator started operations early in December. 


Fairfax, Okla—O. A. Maxey has his new 
feed mill, located in the old laundry building, 
in operation. 


Rush Springs, Okla—A new alfalfa plant 
has been completed here, the A. Edward Smith 
Const. Co. having the building contract. 


Fairfax, Okla—The Salt Creek Alfalfa Mill 
& Feed Co. plans to build an elevator and feed 
plant here this winter in connection with its 
alfalfa mill being constructed at Remington, F. 
M. Overstreet announced. 

Oklahoma City, Okla—The north side of the 
General Mills building at N. W. 1 and Francis 
was damaged recently when an air tank outside 
the engine room exploded. C. W. Howard, man- 
ager, stated no one was injured. 


Guthrie, Okla.—L. Eaton, owner and man- 
ager of the L. Eaton, Wholesale, announced he 
and Mrs. Eaton have purchased the Farmers 
Mill from E. S. Williamson, and will now be 
able to give their customers complete service 
in custom grinding and mixing of feeds. 


Crescent, Okla—A small cleaning plant has 
been erected here by the Johnston Seed Co. and 
operating under Frank Richards name, to be 
used primarily for cleaning beans and peas. A 
new 29-D Cleaner was: installed and will be 
used in connection with other small cleaners. 


Cushing, Okla—The Old Town Mill Grind- 
ing Feed Co. plant was gutted by fire Dec. 8, 
damage to building and contents estimated at 
$1,500. The building and contents were owned 
by Glen Long. The fire is believed to have 
started from an exhaust pipe on the grinder 
igniting feed. 

Remington (Burbank p. o.), Okla.— The 
newly organized Salt Creek Alfalfa Mill & 
Feed Co. will build a mill at Sid Dellapalin’s 
ranch, contract for construction having been let 
to Edward Smith Const. Co. The mill should 
be ready to operate in time for next spring’s 
crop. A Santa Fe line at the site will service 
the plant. 
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Anadarko, Okla. —The Anadarko Alfalfa 
Mills has been incorporated and construction of 
an alfalfa dehydrating plant will start at once. 
John Pollard is president of the new organiza- 
tion; Oris Orme, vice pres.; Ray Rector, sec’y- 
treas. The A. Edward Smith Const. Co. was 
awarded the contract for building. 

Enid, Okla—Among new building projects 
knocked out by the military needs is the new 
$1,600,000 grain elevator to have been built by 
the Union Equity Co-operative Ass'n. Military 
men stressed as army needs extensions to power 
and shell-loading plants in Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Texas as well as new construction. 

Cherokee, Okla—Priorities have been ap- 
proved and orders have been placed for equip- 
ment which is to go into the Waldo Alfalfa 
Milling Co. plant, N. B. Waldo, president, an- 
nounced. C. G. Blackburn of Toledo, Okla., has 
been contracted with to take charge of con- 
struction and to be manager of the mill after it 
is in operation. 

Cherokee, Okla—The Farmers. Co-operative 
Elevator Ass’n is planning to build a 200,000- 
bu. elevator. Engineers and contractors con- 
sulted have placed a tentative cost of $70,000 
for construction of the proposed project. Of 
this amount $30,000 must be obtained from local 
interests, and subscriptions are being taken. It 
is hoped to have the new elevator ready for next 
year’s harvest if construction is undertaken. 


Oklahoma City, Okla—The Oklahoma City 
Grain Exchange is preparing to invite grain 
dealers to a general conference of the trade 
here Feb. 21 to discuss the federal grain grades, 
the insect infestation of grain, and recommend- 
ed varieties of grain. The day’s conference will 
be closed with a banquet. W. B. Combs, market 
specialist of Agricultural Extension Service, 
has been asked to discuss “Grain Grading at 
Country Points.” 


Buffalo, Okla—Priority application for con- 
struction of a 200,000-bu. elevator by Buffalo 
Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. is now _ before 
W. P. B. The projected construction of a con- 
crete and steel grain elevator was decided upon 
at the company’s. recent annual meeting A. R. 
Shelton was re-employed as manager and B. 
M. Askew as his assistant at the meeting. Con- 
struction of the new elevator will add more 
than four times the present storage capacity to 
the company’s grain facilities. Site of the new 
structure will be on the lots immediately south 
of the new warehouse now being built. Existing 
facilities will continue in operation and business 
through the elevator will not be interrupted bv 
new construction, If priorities are granted, it 
is hoped to have the new elevator ready for 
operation before the next wheat harvest season, 
Manager Shelton stated. 


Choska (Coweta p. o0.), Okla.—Plans to be- 
gin immediate construction of a $55,000 alfalfa 
dehydrating plant on the G. A. Childress farm 
have been announced by Mr. Childress. Asso- 
ciated with him in the enterprise are J. F. 
Darby, C. F. Lynde and J. D. Cole of Muskogee. 
The plant will be all metal and concrete and 
have a milling capacity of 3,500 Ibs. of alfalfa 
meal per hour. In addition the plant also will 
dehydrate cereal grasses, wheat, oats, rye and 
barley. The meal from these products will be 
used for the manufacture of vitamin products 
and a Kansas City laboratory has contracted for 
the entire output of these products from the 
plant. The alfalfa meal will be handled by the 
Cole Grain Co. of Muskogee. The latest type 
equipment will be installed and the machinery 
will be driven by a 500-h.p. gas engine and will 
generate its own electricity for lights and small 
power units thruout the building. Equipment 
will be shipped in February, Mr. Childress. 
stated, and it is planned to have the mill in 
operation this spring. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Kahlotus, Wash.— Contract for the new 
grain elevator being built here was awarded L. 
Delivoux. 


Seattle, Wash.—C. A. Collins, 70, formerly a 
well-known feed dealer, died at his home Dec. 
Z9. He was a native of Indiana.—F. K, H. 

Myrick (Helix p. 0.), Ore. —The Myrick 
Elvtr. Co. will construct a 100,000-bu. capacity 
addition to its grain elevator, costing about 
$30,000. Guy Hugunin has been given the con- 
tract and work will start at once. 


Seattle, Wash.—The plant of Van Waterr & 
Rogers, Inc., feed concentrate and chemical dis- 
tributing house, sustained considerable damage 
when some sprinkler heads. in the fire system 
broke. The loss was estimated at between $5,000 
and $10,000 


Spokane, Wash.—Contracts for making 8,500,- 
000 Ibs. of flour of all grades at a cost of 
approximately $250,000 were placed with two 
Inland Empire flour milling concerns by the 
war food administration. Spokane Flour Mills 
was. awarded a contract for 2,500,000 Ibs. The 


Preston-Shaffer Mills, Walla Walla, get a con- 
tract for 6,000,000 Ibs—F. K. H. 
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Today’s ““STAND-OUT” 
DUST COLLECTOR 


the DAY DUAL-CLONE 


for 4 Basic Reasons:— 
1LOW RESISTANCE 


2,HIGH SEPARATING 
EFFICIENCY 


COMPACT DESIGN 
INSTALLATION 


Patented DUAL-CLONE construction utilizes to the maximum the 
basic principles of cyclonic separation. 
FLANGE construction (Design 2) requiring only assembling and 
Packs compactly for shipping, simpli- 
fies inside installations, especially of larger sizes. 


DAY Complete DUST CONTROL SYSTEMS 


DAY has the facilities for hadling all details of the com- 
plete job. Each job correctly engineered, manufactured and 
installed. 63 years of progressive experience in solving dust 


Dust Control is Too Important not to have the information 
in our booklet “DAY DUST CONTROL.” Write for a copy. 


The DAY Company 
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Kahlotus, Wash. — The Kahlotus Grain & 
Supply Co. on Dec. 21 filed notice of voluntary 
dissolution. 


Pocatello, Ida.—Production of superphosphate 
fertilizer has begun in the plant built by J. R. 
Simplot, who also operates a large potato and 
onion dehydration plant at Caldwell. Kock phos- 
phate processed at the plant comes from Conda, 
80 miles east of Pocatello. Approximately 
80,000 tons of Beets will be produced 
annually, —F. K. H. 


Boise, Ida. one 1944 crop provided the state 
with its biggest cash return in agriculture in 
its history. In spite of serious war-time diff- 
culties, total harvested acreage of the field and 
vegetable crops was 3,350,900 or more than 2 per 
cent greater than the 1943 harvested acreage. 
New records of yield per acre were established 
for corn and wheat 30 bus. The dry pea crop 
was the second largest grown in the state and 
the dry bean crop was the third largest— 


Now available in BOLTED 


816 Third Avenue N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
In Canada: 


The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 
613 Mclntyre Block, Winnipeg 
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Scio, Ore—The Withers Produce Co. has 
been sold to Jess Wells of Shelburn by J. A. 
Withers who has operated the feed, grain and 
dairy market for 17 years. Possession was given 
Jan. 1. Mr. Wells’ son, Keith, will be associated 
in the business. 

Willbridge, Ore—Keith Sime, district man- 
ager for Chipman Chemical Co., announces the 
opening of its local new plant. The new branch 
will produce weed killing chemicals for agri- 
cultural and railroad use as well as insectides 
and fungicides —F. K. H. 

The Dalles, Ore.—Several recommendations 
including the scrapping of the allotment system 
of crop control and establishment of an alterna- 
tive method were made by Wasco County dele- 
gates at the meeting of Eastern Oregon Wheat 
League at Arlington Jan. 7 to 9—F. K. H. 

Mikkalo, Ore—The Condon Graingrowers 
Co-operative is building a 140,000-bu. elevator 
here, contract having been let jointly to Henry 
George & Sons and the Mid-State Const. Co. 
The plant will be equipped with the finest grain 
handling facilities obtainable and a complete 
dust collecting system. Construction has been 
temporarily halted pending more _ favorable 
weather conditions. 

Condon, Ore—Contract for construction of a 
315,000-bu. elevator here for the Condon Grain- 
growers Co-operative was let jointly to Henry 
George & Sons and the Mid-State Const. Co., 
and work is going forward as rapidly as possi- 
ble in view of present unfavorable weather con- 
ditions. The plant will be equipped with the 
latest-type grain handling machinery, conveying 
equipment and complete dust collecting system. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—George Boyd, associated with 
the Central Grain Elvtr. Co. for 40 years and 
retired for the past year, died recently. 


Philadelphia, Pa—Fire originating in the 
cupola of the corrugated iron and wood struc- 
ture of the Tidewater Mill & Elvtr. Co.’s grain 
elevator Dec. 13 was prevented from spreading 
to grain storage bins bv firemen. The blaze 
was caused by a short circuit. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Canistota, S. D.—The Canistota Grain Co. 
has been sold to Clark Dristy of Miller, S. D., 
who took possession Jan. 1. 


Vale, S. D.—Earl Holtry has been named 
new manager of the Tri-State Elevator, suc- 
ceeding Gilbert Holtry who has been called 
to the Army. 


White, S. D—The H. C. Denhart Elevator 
was totally destroyed by fire on Dec. 23. Stock 
of the Harold F. Barg Elevator near by was 
slightly damaged by exposure to the blaze. The 
east wall and portion of the room of the C. F. 
Barg mill building were damaged when the 
fire was communicated to the building from the 
burning Denhart elevator. 


TENNESSEE 


_ Shelbyville, Tenn.—We plan to repair and 
improve our feed plant and erect a new elevator 
with storage capacity of 100,000 bus. We>expect 
to commence this work when materials and 
labor are available—Dixie Grain Co., H. C. 
Tilford, pres. 


TEXAS 


Stamford, Tex—W. W. Scott has sold the 
Stamford Mill & Elvtr. Co. to Cecil Gray and 
Fred Gray, who will continue the business.— 
W. W. S. 

Dallas, Tex.—Dr. W. C. Tully has been ap- 
pointed director of nutritional research of the 
Burrus Feed Mills, with headquarters here. Dr. 
Tully has been associated with several com- 
panies in the feed business over a period of 
years, and until recently was sales specialist 
with Lederle Laboratories. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Herman Dawson, for- 
merly associated with the Paul Allison Co., has 
established his own firm here, to be known as 
the Herman Dawson Co. The company will 
specialize in sorghum grains, but will handle 
other grains as well. 

Sweetwater, Tex.—Construction of the $18,000 
co-operative Farm Sales Service Co. grain ele- 
vator is completed on the Santa Fe trackage. 
The elevator has a capacity of about 13,000 bus. 
and is equipped with a large truck scale. Dalton 
Moore is manager of the elevator. 


Bryan, Tex—The Texas Alfalfa Milling 
Co. has been organized as a partnership by 
R. C. Bryan of Osceola, Ark., and Harlow L. 
Schmidt, Bryan. The new company has pur- 
chased the Texas plant of the Waldo Alfalfa 
Milling Co., near here, where headquarters will 
be maintained. Mr. Bryan has a large cotton 
plantation at Osceola, where he also operates 
an alfalfa dehydrating plant. Mr. Schmidt for 
many years was. associated with the Heil Co. 
and the Arnold Dryer Co., Milwaukee, in 
charge of engineering on altalfa dehydrating 
equipment. 

Welsh, Tex.—Plans have been completed and 
a contract drawn for construction of a $175,000 
rice drier and storage plant here, to be built 
by M. C. and M. N. Kleinman. It will be of 
steel and concrete, of 200,000 bbl. capacity and 
100,000 bbl. storage capacity, and will be ex- 
pected to take care of some 25,000 to 30,000 
acres of rice. The plant will be located on a 
site within the city limits along the Southern 
Pacific ‘siding. Building will start as soon as 
WPB gives its permission, application to build 
having been made, and it is hoped to have the 
plant in operation in time to handle the 1945 
rice crop. 

Garwood, Tex—William K. Lehrer, promi- 
nent and widely known rice planter and busi- 
ness man, will build one of the largest and 
most modern rice drying and bulk handling 
plants in the Southwest, it has been announced 
by Central Engineering Office. The plant will 
be of typical elevator design, constructed of 
reinforced concrete thruout. Storage capacity 
will be in excess of 45,000 bbls. including. the 
space to be used as working or tempering bins 
in the drying process. Shipping facilities will 
be provided for loading motor trucks direct 
from each bin, the plant to be situated some 
distance off a railway. Machinery and equip- 
ment for the plant will have a capacity to 
handle some 10,000 acres of rice annually. Dur- 
ing peak of the harvest as much as 15,000 bbls. 
of rice daily can be received at the plant. Two 
large receiving pits and conveyors. will be pro- 
vided to serve trucks bringing rice from the 
combines to the drier. The plant will be 
equipped with four 30-ft. rice drier units, ar- 
ranged in batteries of two, each battery thus 
consisting of two driers and a large fan. Among 
several innovations to be embodied in the plant 
is an electric control system whereby one 
operator can handle the entire plant operation 
by remote control from the central panel board 
in the control room of the head house. The dust 
arising from the driers will be controlled by a 
specially designed feature of the plant. Planning, 
design, and supervision of construction will be 
under the personal direction of Albert Van 
Zyverden, consulting engineer. When plans. are 
completed and priorities obtained the construc- 
tion will be turned over to some large con- 
tracting firm successfully bidding on the job. 


WISCONSIN 


Appleton, Wis.—The Liethen Grain Co. build- 
ing, damaged by fire last July, is being repaired. 

Milwaukee, Wis.——The Milwaukee-Western 
Malt Co. has changed its name to Zinn Malt- 
ing Co. 

Boyceville, Wis—The Connorsville Co-oper- 
ative Feed Mill has increased its common stock 
from 150 shares at $10 each to 450 shares at 
$10 each. 


Mukwonago, Wis.—Roy C. Hautz, who pur- 
chased the feed and lumber business of Frank 
Miller last spring, has sold the business to Mr. 
Cooley of the Blizzard Lumber Co. of Mil- 
waukee, who took possession Jan. 1. 

Gibbsville (Sheboygan Falls), Wis.—Special 
surprises, free food and free grinding were 
features of the two-day grand opening celebra- 
tion Dec. 21 and 22 held here by Huibregtse 
Bros. The occasion marked installation of new 
machinery including a large two-fan hammer 
mill and two one-ton feed mixers. 


Advocate 3 to | Price Ratio 


for Flaxseed 


At the annual meeting of the Flax Institute 
of the United States held recently in Minne- 
apolis a resolution was adopted asking for a 
Government program to insure the flax pro- 
ducer a price ratio of not less than three to one 
as compared to wheat and an acreage for 1945 
of not less than 5 million. 

The meeting was well attended by men from 
state agricultural colleges and from industry 
and the results of the year’s work on flax breed- 
ing, weed control and- other educational mat- 
ters connected with flax were reviewed. Rec- 
ommendations were made looking toward a 
more extensive program of committee work at 
the 1945 meeting. 

The Minneapolis Grain Commission Mer- 
chants Association representing several thou- 
sand co-operative and independent country grain 
shippers and the Northwest Country Elevator 
Association whose members own and operate 
approximately 1,200 country elevators in the 
States of Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Montana commends the Flax In- 
stitute for its efforts to obtain maximum pro- 
duction of flaxseed during the year 1945, stating 
that action initiated by the Ass’n in sponsoring 
production incentives to increase the acreage of 
flaxseed will prove to be extremely beneficial 
to farmer and consumer alike. 


A Rechargeable Flashlight 
Battery 


Anyone using a flashlight for maintenance 
work around a mill or elevator will be glad to 
learn of the new type of rechargeable flashlight 
storage battery which is now on the market and 
is. available for prompt shipment. This battery 
is similar in construction to an automobile stor- 
age battery, in that it has a wet cell. One of 
these batteries is said to eliminate the future 
purchase of 400 of the regular type of flashlight 
batteries. 

This battery can be recharged over and over 
again just like the storage battery in your auto- 
mobile. This is done by means of a simple 
charger, which will plug into any light socket. 
No matter how much the flashlight is used, the 
charger will always keep the flashlight fully 
charged to give greater amount of uniformly 
bright light. 

If flashlights are used daily you can save as 
much as $10.00 a year battery expense on each 
flashlight alone. The battery comes in a 2-cell 
size, but a spacer plug can be obtained to use 
the battery in 3-cell flashlights. This battery 


and charger is available from the Seedburo 


Equipment Co. 
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Northern Pacific directors recently ap- 
proved the purchase of 1,000 box cars, de- 


livery starting the third quarter of 1945. 


St. Paul, Minn.—The Northwest Shippers 
Advisory Board will meet Jan. 25 at the 
Lowry Hotel. 


The 13 shippers advisory boards estimate 
the car loadings of grain the first quarter of 
1945 at 378,524, against 389,888 during the 


first quarter of 1944. 


Box car orders for delivery the third quar- 
ter of 1945 include 1,000 for the Union Pa- 
cific, and 500 cars each for the Santa Fe and 
the Southern Pacific. 


Chas. D. Mahaffie’s reappointment as a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is said to be opposed by Southern 
congressmen, who claim he blocked their 
efforts to lower southern freight rates. 


The new Mexican surcharge on freight 
rates beginning Jan. 1 applies on freight 
loaded in the United States prior to Jan. 1 
The charge varies on different railroads in 
Mexico from 15 to 24 per cent. 

Tire Ration certificates dated Mar. 
and.earlier have been invalidated by the 
Office of Price Administration. Very few of 
these old certificates are still unused in hands 
of consumers and action is not expected to 
affect very many vehicle operators. 


~ Loading of revenue freight on the railroads 
of the United States in 1944 totaled 43,441,266 
cars, according to complete reports for the 
year, the Ass’n of American Railroads an- 
nounced. Loading of grain and grain prod- 
ucts decreased 4.8 per cent, from 2,648,308 
carloads in 1943 to 2,521,262 in 1944. 


Lincoln, Neb.—The Western Ass’n of Rail- 
way Executives has asked the U. S. district 
court to dismiss an antitrust suit charging 47 
railroads and 90 railroad and banking officials 
with conspiracy to maintain non-competitive 
rates and monopolize transportation in the 
western United States. 


Legislation to give voters the opportunity 
of amending their state constitutions to pro- 
tect highway funds is proposed in 18 states: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 


Los Angeles, Cal—vThe Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ordered unloading 
from cars of the wheat owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation that has been on 
track an unreasonable length of time. ‘The 
Southern Pacific has been holding 34 cars of 
Australian wheat, the Pacific Electric 14 cars, 
the Union Pacific 9 and the Santa Fe 11 cars. 


The new and world’s largest ice breaker, 
Mackinaw, cut thru ice 12 inches thick in the 
St. Mary’s river Jan. 8 to make a path for 
three steamships, the Hidalgo, Nelson and 
Pemiscot from Lake Superior to Lake Mich- 
igan. The boats will steam from Chicago 
- down the Illinois waterway and Mississippi 
River. Navigation on the lakes usually closes 
Dec. 13, and the latest the Sault Ste. Marie 
locks have been open was Dec. 26, 1904. 


Grain and grain products loading during 


31, 1944, 


_ the week ending Dec. 23 totaled 46,088 cars, 
an increase of 1,410 cars above the preceding 


week and an increase of 4,358 cars above the 


_ corresponding week in 1943. In the Western 


Districts alone, grain and grain products load- 
ing for the week of Dec. 23, totaled 32,065 
cars,.an increase of 722. -cars above the pre- 
ceding week and an increase of 3,458 cars 
ove the Se taeg week in 1943, as re- 
ee s’n et crc Railroads. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
directed the Ass’n of American Railroads to 
restrict the number of cars moving into Mex- 
ico during any month so that the number 
will not exceed the number which moved 
into the United States during the previous 
month. The order, which also permits re- 
strictions on the type of car permitted to be 
in Mexico, affects all freight cars except 
privately owned, leased or controlled refrig- 
erator and tank cars. The order is effective 
Jan. 1 and expires Sept. 1. 


Class I railroads in the first eleven months 
of this year had a net railway operating 
income, before interest and rentals, of $1,- 
035,410,270 compared with $1,290, 046, 349 in 
the like period of 1943. In the twelve months 
ended Nov. 30, 1944, the rate of return on 
property investment averaged 4.02 per cent 
compared with a rate of return of 5.42 per 
cent for the twelve months ended Novy. 30, 
1943, as reported, by the Ass’n of American 
Railroads. 


Mexico’s corn crop is estimated at 88,000,- 
000 bus., compared with 70,000,000 bus. in 
1943. .Altho a surplus is ;indicated several 
million bus. haye been imported during Oc- 
tober and November. 


Australia will have only 37,000,000 bus. of 
wheat available for export, and Canada is 
shipping wheat to India and other far eastern 
points normally a pplied by Australia. 
Carryover included, the Australian supply is 
125,000,000. bus. 
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N. E. Indiana Ass'n Reelects 
Officers 


The Northeastern Indiana Hay & Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n held its annual meeting Jan. 8th at 
the Fort Wayne Athletic Club. Fifty dealers 
attended. 

Dinner was served at 7 p. m. and this was 
followed by a business meeting and election of 
officers for 1945. 

M. Clifford Townsend, former 
Indiana, was guest speaker. 

Speaking on “Agriculture as a Business Yes- 
terday, Today and Tomorrow,” Mr. Townsend 
charged that once there was distrust between 
farmers and business men. “Farming today has 
become a stabilized and prosperous vocation, 
and production is at a high level despite the 
problem of procuring machinery and equip- 
ment. 

“Tf the agriculture income is multiplied seven 
and one-half times, it totals the national in- 
come,” he continued, asserting that the big prob- 
lem of tomorrow is to maintain stability and a 
profitable income. 


Governor of 


He advocated the stability of prices by a floor 
under values and said that agriculture would 
take care of itself. The effect of farm price 
stability on Indiana was stressed when he dis- 
closed that Indiana formerly was’ 50 per cen 
agricultural and still f agricultural. 


is 42 per cent 
Offier 


dent, 


Philip E. Legge, presi- 


Stoller 


rs elecied-are 
Uniondale; Ezra H. 


vice-pres., 


Woodburn, and A. L Leif, secretary and treas- 
Fort Wayne. 


urer, 


CALL- 


Will Make You Money 


. .. make you money because you can save an 
immense amount of time and greatly speed up 
production. You can “be 5 places all at one time,” 
or in a vital spot in a jiffy simply by the turn of 
a button and talking in a natural voice. Private or 
group direction to all of 5 departments available 
from your master station without cut-ins. Per- 
sonnel can contact you. The “Silent Feature” 


enables the Master station to shut out noise orig- 
inating at the sub-station and yet permits any sub-station to originate a call. Special 


control permits adjustment of volume. 


The Call-A-Phone is economical to use. Can be used for an entire month for less than 
15c. Consumes about half the current used by an ordinary 60 watt bulb. 


Got Almost. “EVERYTHING”? from HEADQUARTERS 


... for Grain and Seed House Equipment. Ordering is simplified when you 
come to “Headquarters.” Choose from a broad line moisture testers, germi- 
nators, grain handling equipment, trucks, respirators, blowers, etc. All meet 
Government standards wherever such are established . . . made of finest mate- 
rials .. . rigidly inspected. Write for FREE Catalog No. 144. 


620 BROOKS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
(ee a ee a ee 


Field Seeds 


Omaha, Neb—The Western Seedsmen’s 
Ass’n will meet Mar. 31 at the Hotel Fon- 
tenelle. 

Eugene, Ore.—The Oregon Seed Growers 
League will hold its annual meeting in Eu- 
gene Jan. 16-17th.—F. K. H. 

Superior, Neb.—Floyd Payne has succeed- 
ed Geo. Bowman as manager of the Bowman 


Seed Co. Mr. Bowman will travel for the 
company. 
Evansville, Ind—Herbert John Strem- 


ming, 34, assistant manager of the McCarty 
Seed Co. here, died at his home Jan. 3 after 
a short illness —W. B. C. 

Dolton, Ill—John Harms passed away 
Dec. 20, aged 86 years. For many years, un- 
til his retirement four years ago, he was in 
the seed and feed business. 

Camden, Ind.—The Soy Seed Co. has pur- 
chased a 2-story brick building; and complete 
modern hybrid seed corn equipment will be 
installed in this new location.—A. E. L. 

Canfield, O.—Mark B. Templin, retired, 
died Dec. 20. Mark and Richard Templin at 
one time operated at Calla, O., the Templin 


Seed Co. founded by their father, Lewis 
Templin, in 1835. 
Arenzville, Ill—Wilbur Burrus, after an 


illness of less than 24 hours, died Dec. 16 in 
a hospital at Jacksonville of cerebral throm- 
bosis. With his brother, Roy, he operated the 
Burrus Bros. Seed Co. 

Glasgow, Mont.—Sales of alfalfa seed thru 
the Northern Montana Alfalfa Growers’ 
Ass’n for 1944 totaled 125,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of 85 per cent over the crop for 1943, 
according to report of Nels C. Briggs.— 
Bika Hs 

Seattle, Wash.—J. W. Dunn died recently, 
aged 79. He had conducted a retail seed and 
feed business and operated a fertilizer mix- 
ing plant for 30 years. His widow and a 
nephew continue the business under the name 


J. W. Dunn & Co. 
St. Marys, Kan.—The $30,000 seed corn 


processing plant which was expected to be 
finished by Jan. 1, will not be completely 
constructed before Feb. 15, according to E. 
- K. Dean, head of the new co-operative in- 
stitution—G. M. H. - 

Jackson, Miss.—The meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Seedsmen’s Ass’n, which was to have 
been held early in January, has been post- 
poned on account of the illness of Pres. 
Noble Pace, of Cleveland, Miss. He has been 
in the hospital for several weeks with typhus. 

Beverly Hills, Cal.—Edwin B. Northrup, 
formerly a member of Northrup, King & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., died here Dec. 12. He 
disposed of his holdings in the firm in 1922; 
and for the past three years was connected 


with the Douglas Aircraft @o. of Los 
Angeles. 


Corvallis, Ore—Oregon’s output of ladino 
clover seed in 1944 will be well over 300,000 
pounds compared with less than 200,000 
pounds in 1943. The higher production is 
attributed largely to the campaign put on 
last year for an increase in production of the 
certified seed. Even with the increased pro- 
duction demand from Eastern dairymen for 
ladino clover seed to increase the yield of 
their pastures, is still in excess of supply.— 


Be ik H, 


Hays, Kan.—Results from experiment in 
sorghums at the Fort Hays Experiment sta- 
tion has brought about a new frontier for 
Western Kansas farmers. Thru scientific re- 


search, new uses have been found for sorg- 
hums both in the industrial and food prod- 
ucts fields. These experiments have been un- 
der the direction of A. F. Swanson, agrono- 
mist. A recent important development at the 
station is called Cody sorghum, valued both 
for its food content and its use in the manu- 
facture of adhesives.—G. M. H. 


Bozeman, Mont.—This fall and not next 
spring is the time for Montana farmers to 
make arrangements for their 1945 supplies of 
small grain seed of recommended varieties, 
Ralph D. Mercer, extension agronomist at 
Montana State College advised. Already, out 
of state demand for Montana grown seed of 
small grain varieties is higher than it would 
normally be for an entire season. Right now 
there is enough registered and approved seed 
of recommended small grain varieties to plant 


100 per cent of the small grain acreage— 


Manhattan, Kan.—Kansas farmers will 
soon be able to plant rust-resistant oat va- 
rieties, according to R. I. Throckmorton of 
the department of agronomy at Kansas State 
College. The experiment station has ap- 
proved the increase and distribution of two 
new varieties, Osage and Neosho, both of 
which have been found to be resistant to most 
varieties of rust and smut. These two new 
Oat varieties also have a stiff straw and tend 
to resist lodging. However, seed will not be 
available for distribution until after the 1945 
harvest. 


Ohio Seed Dealers in 


Conference 


Dr. R. D. LEWIS of Ohio State University 
began the program of the annual meeting of 
the Ohio Seed Dealers Ass’n with an address 
on the Seedsmen’s Role in Post-War Agricul- 
tural Adjustment, promising a larger demand 
for seed than at present. 


Dr. WILLARD of the University spoke on 
Some Wrong Ideas About Alfalfa. 


SHELDON B. ACKERMAN corrected some 
mistaken ideas of both educators and seedsmen 
in his address. on Relationship of the Research 
and Educational Institutions to the Seedsmen. 


L. E. THATCHER of the Experiment Sta- 
tion and C. N. McIntyre of the Seed Laboratory 
led a discussion on the changes that might be 
made in the list of noxious weeds of Ohio. 


D. F. BEARD of the Extension Service told 
of the advantages. of seed certification to com- 
mercial seed merchants. 


Pres. MAX SCARFF acted as toastmaster in 
the dinner given at Pomerene Hall, where Jas. 
Young, sec’y of the American Seed Trade Ass’n, 
delivered an address on Current Problems in 
the Seed Industry. 

On the second day of the meeting, Wednes- 
day, Dec. 20, Chas. Mills spoke on the war-time 
problems of the retailers, while Trimble Mc- 
Cullough discussed the war-time problems of 
the wholesalers. 

“What the Farmer Expects of the Seed 
Dealer” was the topic of Glen McIlroy. 

After adjournment of the session and a 
luncheon a large number joined in an inspection 
trip thru the agricultural laboratories of the 
Ohio State University at Columbus. 

The conference was under the sponsorship 
jointly of the Ohio Seed Dealers Ass’n, Ohio 
State University, Ohio State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and the Ohio Department of 
Agriculture. 
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Oklahoma Seedsmen to Meet 


Earl E. Nichols, pres., extends a hearty in- 
vitation to out-of-state seedsmen to attend the 
annual meeting of the Oklahoma Seedsmen’s 
Ass’n and renew again their acquaintances 
among the seed trade of Oklahoma. 

Registration will start at 2 p. m., Jan. 24, in 
the Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City. The same 
afternoon there will be several important com- 
mittee meetings. One of these will consider 
reorganization. Other groups will study pro- 
posed legislation. 

Wednesday evening entertainment will be pro- 
vided by the seedsmen of Oklahoma City. 

On Thursday an address will be delivered by 
Karl M. Page of St. Louis, Mo. 

Discussions pertaining to the problems of 
producing various farm and garden seeds will 
be led by representatives from Oklahoma A. 
and M. College and the Experiment Station. 

The Thursday afternoon session will be de- 
voted to open forums and business matters. 


Indiana Has Tama and Vicland 


Seed Oats 


Lafayette, Ind—Farmers desiring to use 
the superior Tama and Vicland oats varieties 
for 1945 planting should be able to obtain 
Indiana grown seed according to Purdue 
agronomists. 

Almost 10,000 acres of these two varieties 
were inspected for certification in 1944, thus 
making available approximately a half mil- 
lion bushels of certified seed. In addition a 
number of farmers grew these varieties in 
1944 primarily for feed, and some of these 
may also be available for seed. Superior test 
weight and quality to many varieties for- 
merly grown are causing many farmers to 
use their crops for winter feeding. 

It is important therefore that farmers de- 
siring seed of these varieties do not delay 
making seed purchases too lomg in order to 
take advantage of local supplies. Certified 
seed lists available from the Indiana Corn 
Growers’ Ass’n at Lafayette, Ind. give 
names of certified seed growers in almost 
every oats growing county in the State. 

Tama and Vicland are sister varieties that 
are similar in performance, are almost com- 
pletely resistant to present strains of rust 
and smut, and outyield the widely popular 
Columbia, Cartier, and Gopher. They. are 
early, short stiff strawed varieties of good 
quality altho like all present varieties they 
straw break after they become dead ripe. 
They were bred for corn belt conditions, and 
are better adapted than Canadian varieties 
that are often late, weak strawed and low in _ 
quality under Indiana conditions. 


WEEDS 


and Weed Seeds 


Your farmer patrons, yourself, in 
fact, everyone interested in the bet- 
terment of agriculture, will welcome 
this new book. Its 76 pages, 6x9, 
contain information, with illustra- 
tions of Noxious Weeds, Lawn 
Weeds, Poisonous Plants and aids 
dealers to identify noxious weed 
seeds. Nothing like it ever before 
published. Price $1.00 plus postage. 
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“Oklahoma Grimm" Proven a 
Fraud by Tests at Columbus 


By C. J. WitLarp 

Until recently no single variety of alfalfa has 
been more widely recommended or more widely 
known than Grimm. Grimm, however, is a 
northern variety, and in recent years there has 
been a distinct shortage of true Grimm seed as 
well as of other northern grown alfalfas. On 
the other hand, production of alfalfa seed in 
the southwestern states actually increased dur- 
ing the same period. 

Consequently, there was a large and unsatis- 
fied demand for Grimm and other variegated 
alfalfas. Thus, during the past 10 years the 
custom grew up among some seedsmen of call- 
ing much Oklahoma alfalfa “Oklahoma 
Grimm.” 

The simple fact is that there is only a trace 
ot true Grimm alfalfa grown in Oklahoma. It 
is not adapted there for hay production and is 
seldom planted. H. F. Murphy, head of the De- 
partment of Agronomy at Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, wrote in January, 
1943: “It can be definitely stated that very little 
Grimm alfalfa is grown in this State.” 

Despite this well known fact, until 1944 an 
increasingly large proportion of alfalfa seed 
from’ Oklahoma was sold in Ohio under the 
fraudulent label “Oklahoma Grimm.” -To com- 
bat this fraud the Department of Agronomy at 
Columbus, in cooperation with the Ohio Divi- 
sion of Plant Industry of the State Department 
of Agriculture, sowed 27 samples of alfalfa 
picked up by official inspectors of the state seed 
laboratory under the label “Oklahoma Grimm” 
in the spring of 1943. These samples were of 
lots being distributed by the leading wholesalers 
of alfalfa seed in the state of Ohio. For com- 
parison, seven samples labeled Oklahoma com- 
mon and two samples of variegated alfalfas, one 
known to be Grimm and the other known to be 
Meeker Baltic, were sown in the same nursery. 
All samples were sown at Columbus in small 
broadcast plots, 4x8 feet. 

The only way by which Grimm or other 
variegated alfalfas can be distinguished from 
common alfalfas with any satisfaction is by 
the amount and character of the bloom. In 
central Ohio, Grimm blooms more freely than 
common alfalfa, and the bloom shows a higher 
percentage of variegation. Records were taken 
on this nursery on June 14 of this year when 
the two variegated strains, Grimm and Meeker 
Baltic, were in full bloom and showed a con- 
siderable amount of variegation. None of the 
lots from Oklahoma, whether labeled “Grimm” 
or common, showed much bloom, and what 
bloom there was showed very little variegation. 
It was clearly evident that none of the 27 sam- 
ples which were labeled “Oklahoma Grimm” 
was Grimm, as was predicted from the fact 
that Grimm alfalfa is not found in Oklahoma. 


Seed Movement in December 


Receipts and shipments of seed at the various 
markets during December compared with De- 
cember, 1943, in bushels, except where otherwise 
indicated, were: 


FLAXSEED 
Receipts Shipments 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
Chicago 2,000 88,000 2,000 61,000 
Duluth 64,590 338,870 343, 435 638,580 
Ft. William 554,487 617,946 698, 927 1,318,843 
Milwaukee 418,500 §652;000) es. o28 52,500 
Minneapolis 442, 500 1 ,059,000 52,500 246,000 
Superior 21,428 "189, CASE oat Me oe wats 
KAFIR AND MILO 
Prteninsonm =) 1,211,600. 2485800 we ee 
Kansas City 2,915,500 678,750 3,522,750 1,386,000 
St. Joseph 192,240 5,340 119,260 L 780 
CLOVER 

Chicago, lbs. 1,436,000 787,000 532,000 429,000 
Milw., Ibs. i, 734, 095 2,043,677 2,098,440 1,394,165 

TIMOTHY 
Chicago, lbs. 315,000 363,000. ...... 0,06 a 

~ Milw., lbs. 5, 651,610 8 ip 387, 390 2,738,765 1, 530'2 
; CANE SEED 

Ft. Worth 17,600 14,300 a guate, ste! 2,200 
Kansas City EL 2OOiE Bree eae p200M pentose 


Under the OPA ceiling regulations for 1944 
and 1945 no premium price may be charged for 
Grimm alfalfa unless it is certified by a rec- 
ognized certifying agency of the state in which 
the seed is produced. Since the Oklahoma Crop 
Improvement . Association does not certify 
Grimm alfalfa, this should be an aid in dis- 
posing of the “Oklahoma Grimm’ fraud. 

There has also been some Kansas common 
alfalfa sold as “Kansas Grimm,” although not 
to the same extent as “Oklahoma Grimm.” 
There is very little more Grimm alfalfa in 
Kansas than in Oklahoma and, with a very few 
exceptions, “Kansas Grimm” was also a fraud. 

The important thing is for farmers to realize 
that practically none of the seed sold as “Okla- 
homa Grimm” ever was Grimm. If they have 
had satisfactory results with it,. they should 
now ask for Oklahoma alfalfa. If they have 
not, it is not the fault of the Grimm variety 
but of those who utilized the good name of 
eee to obtain a higher price for inferior 
seed. 


Most Grass and Clover Seed 
Crops Larger in 1944 than 


Average 

Washington, D. C.—Production of 13 out of 
17 fairly important clover, grass, and leading 
winter cover crop seeds was larger in 1944 than 
usual. This is attributed to expansions in acre- 
age and better yields per acre. The 1944 pro- 
duction of 11 of these seeds also exceeded that 
of 1943, and set records for Ladino clover, or- 
chard grass, bromegrass, and crested wheatgrass. 

Compared with forecasts made earlier in 1944, 
current estimates are larger for redtop, Sudan 
grass, bromegrass, white clover, vetches, and 
perennial ryegrass, but are smaller for crimson 
clover, Ladino clover, crested wheatgrass, Aus- 
trian Winter peas, and common ryegrass. Cur- 
rent estimates for orchard grass, meadow fes- 
cue, and blue-lupine seed are the same as the 
forecasts. 

Altho for some time it was realized that Mis- 
souri produced a surplus of redtop seed over 
local needs, no official estimate was made. Based 
on data obtained in the fall, it is estimated that 
4,200,000 pounds of clean seed were produced in 
Missouri in 1944, 


Ladino Clover in 1944 yielded 850,000 Ibs., 
against 420,000 Ibs. in 1943 and a 5-year aver- 
age of 277,400 Ibs. The 1944 acreage was 
14,000 

Brome Grass seed yielded 14,220,000 Ibs: in 
1944, against 8,470,000 in 1943 and 9,080,000 
Ibs. in 1942. The 1944 average was 76,900. 

Crested Wheat Grass produced 16,830,000 
Ibs. of seed in 1944, against 7,640,000 and 
12,310,000 Ibs. in 1943 and 1942 respectively. 

Blue Lupine seed produced in 1944 amount- 
ed to 6,400,000 Ibs., against 5,100,000 Ibs. in 
1942. The acreage harvested in 1944 was 
6,800. 

Hairy Vetch in 1944 yielded 20,630,000 Ibs., 
and 24,480,000 Ibs. in 1943. The 1944 acreage 
was 87,300 

Common and Willamette Vetch yielded 
39,900,000 Ibs. in 1944, against 26,800,000 Ibs. 
in 1943. The 1944 acreage was 76,000. 

Hungarian Vetch, grown in Oregon, pro- 
duced 3,000,000 lbs. on 6,000 acres, against 
4,500,000 Ibs. on 10,000 acres in 1943. 

Australian Winter Peas produced 43,300,000 
Ibs. orf 42,000 acres in 1944, against 150,500,- 
000 Ibs. on 155,300 acres in 1943. 

Common Ryegrass, grown in Oregon, pro- 
duced 31,000,000 Ibs. on 72,000 acres in 1944, 
against 23,000,000 Ibs. on 60,000 acres in 1943. 
About 10 per cent of this was screened from 
other crops. 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO., Inc. 


Crows Induced to Return 
Stolen Seed 


FARMER’S SON, Waiting for Scale Ticket: 
I am sure we will have a larger crop of corn 
next year, because Dad has ordered a dozen 
animated scarecrows to safeguard the newly 
planted fields of corn. 

ELEVATOR WEIGHMAN:: When I was 
on the farm, we always had trouble with crows 
digging up freshly planted corn until I designed 
a wind operated flip flap that filled the crows 
with so much fear they not only stopped steal- 
ing our seed, but the younger birds meekly 
returned the seed they had stolen. 


War Food Administration sales of gov- 
ernment-owned food during November to- 
taled $1,111,668, bringing total sales since 
May 1 to $24,058,319, E. K. Riley, Midwest 
Office of Distribution, W.F.A., announced 
Dec. 18. 


BUYERS AND SELLERS 
ALL VARIETIES 


FIELD SEEDS 


ASK FOR PRICES 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


Get in Teuch With Us 


WE ARE BUYERS AND SELLERS OF 


FIELD SEEDS 


GEO. P. SEXAUER & SON 
Brookings, So. Dak. 


Des Moines, la. 


(WHOLESALE 
Stake your reputation . 
on ILLINOIS bred and grown 


HYBRID SEED CORN 


Illinois producers have the best 
quality seed they have had for 
several years. It is the quality 
that will bring your customers 
back for more next season! 


We are headquarters for sale of 
Illinois and U. S. Hybrids and 
Foundation Crosses. Write, 
wire or telephone for samples 
and quotations. 


ILLINOIS SEED PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED 
Office: 106 N. Race St., Urbana, Illinois 
Telephone 7-5231. C. F. Genter, Manager 


Buyers and sellers of 


STe LOUIS 4) MISSOURT poorest Sakae conce, Soy Betas, Cow Peas” 
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Production of Leading Seed Crops in the United States, 1935-1944 
Reported by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture in thousands of Ibs. (i.e., 000 omitted) 

Red Alsike Sweet Kentucky Orchard Sudan Meadow White = Crimsc 

Year Alfalfa Clover Clover Clover Lespedeza Timothy Bluegrass! Grass? Redtop* Grass Fescue* Clover Clovel 
1920. eee 23,226 96,528 23,796 27,450 2,486 112,558 7,700 wae Gs ine or oe eat wee Ser 
62,274 51,318 16,932 60,372 3,023 85,460 7,490 2,03 6,000 28,000 1,750 1,300 300 

72,918 60,618 19,872 45,942 5,586 75,609 10,850 3,010 7,500 51,684 1,000 1,200 506 

60,252 50,880 19,068 41,934 60,510 191,106 37,800 3,710 9,750 74,568 900 300 1,500 

53,268 45,408 26,496 46,200 38,364 41,706 21,000 1,750 6,750 30,778 400 500 1,006 

58,860 30,528 13,038 49,020 112,655 113,818 77,000 3,850 19,500 59,240 320° 300 1,800 

62,040 114,294 24,180 62,046 205,700 57,974 18,200 . 2,030 15,750 54,654 150 250 2,800 

89,292 107,886 19,158 85,056 145,371 63,801 21,000 4,200 15,750 78,906 600 660 3,560 

89,394 122,658 23,724 59,178 139,790 55,800 46,900 4,438 12,600 52,290 1,400 1,086 0,625 

: 61,026 91,512 19,620 49,638 169,251 54,850 37,800 5,432 13,750 91,453 750 1,727 7,310 
19425236.) nS, OLE 61,566 15,144 37,518 170,500 75,532 63,350 6,090 16,600 40,440 1,225 1,890 17,080 
1943, sderes vince 66,894 68,574 14,334 27,474 164,620 75,582 21,280 5,880 10,700 31,500 1,180 2,310 13,880 
1044s, chs 67,494 104,076 13,290 38,652 267,700 59,586 22,008 6,804 17,200 61,300 1,000 1,360 13,770 


4Rough cured seed. #Thresher-run seed, 


°’Clean seed. 


1944 Bluegrass Seed Production 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 28—Reports just 
received from threshers and cleaners of Ken- 
tucky-bluegrass seed indicate that 1,572,000 bus. 
of cured seed (87,000 bus. more than was fore- 
cast on July 1) were produced this year, com- 
pared with 1,520,000 bus. in 1943 and the 5-year 
(1938-42) average of 2,817,000 bus. The crops 
in Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
and Kansas this year turned out better than 
expected, but crops in Minnesota, South Dakota, 
and Iowa fell below expectations. Production 
in North Dakota is about as was indicated in 
reports received the last week in June. 

Increases in production this year are most 
marked in Kentucky and Nebraska, while de- 
creases are sharpest in South Dakota and Iowa. 
Production in Kentucky and Ohio is placed at 
151,000 bus., compared with 25,000 bus. in 1943 
and the 5-year average of 363,000 bus. for these 
states. Production in the western district is. 
indicated at 1,421,000 bus., compared with 1,- 
495,000 bus. in 1943 and the average of 2,454,000 
bus. The 1943 and 1944 production of cured 


seed, by states, follows: 
Cured seed Cured seed 
State Bus. State 3us. 
19438 1944 1943 1944 
Iowa 352,000 187,000 Neb. 197,000 497,000 
Kan. 12,000 19,000 N. Dak. 99,000 74,000 
Kty. 25,000 151,000 S. Dak. 70,000 26,000 
Minn. 560,000 337.000 Wis. 24,000 21,000 
Mo. °179,000 257,000 Other 2,000 3,000 
Bluegrass-seed cleaners. report that when 


cleaning operations have been completed they 
will have obtained approximately 10,687,000 
pounds of clean 21-pound seed from the 1944 
crop, compared with 10,576,000 pounds in 1943 
and the 5-year (1938-42) average of 19,725,000 


pounds. These quantities indicate a recovery or 
cleanout from cured seed of 48.56 per cent this 
year, compared with 49.70 per cent in 1943 and 
the average of 50.02 per cent—U.S.D.A. 


Canadian Growers Turning to 
Approved Varieties 


Twenty-two different varieties of oats ap- 
peared among samples sent in to our laboratory 
last year for germination tests. Only eight 
were included in lists of recommended va- 
rieties. They are: Ajax, Banner, Eagle, Exeter, 
Laurel (hulless), Legacy, Vanguard and Vic- 
tory. However, these figures do not provide a 
true picture because only 5.3 per cent of the 
total samples received were of non-recommended 
varieties. In other words, judging from the 
material which passed thru our laboratory, 94.7 
per cent of the oats in the Prairie Provinces in 
1944 grew from seed of recommended varieties. 

The situation with respect to barley is simi- 
lar but not quite so good. Seventeen different 
varieties were included in samples we tested for 
germination, but only eleven are officially recom- 
mended. OAC 21, Mensury Ottawa 60 and Olli 
are recommended, in specified areas, for malting 
purposes, while Plush, Wisconsin 38, Sanalta, 
Rex, Prospect, Newal, Regal and Trebi are 
considered suitable feed varieties. Of the feed 
varieties, all except Trebi are smooth awned; 
88.8 per cent of the samples received were de- 
rived from recommended varieties. 

It does not necessarily follow that all varieties 
of oats and barley were grown only in the areas 
for which they were recommended. Actually, 
this should not be expected because the farmer 
must be the final judge as to the varieties best 
suited to his own local conditions. 
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Early in the new year, all line elevator com- 
pany grain buyers. will be provided with printed | 
leaflets in which cereal variety recommenda- 
tions are set out in detail. These are useful 
guides and merit the attention of all grain 
growers. 

Line elevator agents are authorized distribu- 
tors of seed grain for Crop Improvement Assn’s 
in Manitoba and Alberta, and for the Seed 
Growers’ Ass’n in Saskatchewan. Farmers are 
invited to consult them about germination tests 
and seed supplies. 

It looks as tho the wheat varieties now recom- 
mended in the Prairie Provinces have pretty well 
settled down. The general distribution in 1944 
was similar to that in 1943. Thatcher and 
Regent increased slightly at the expense of 
Marquis, Red Bobs and Apex, while Renown 
remained about the same.—Line Elevators Farm 
Service, Winnipeg, Man. 


Work of Illinois State Seed 
Laboratory 


H. Kettner, Acting Seed Analyst 


During the fiscal year covered by this report, 
the Illinois laboratory received 15,727 samples 
from farmers and seedsmen. Of this. number, 
98 4 per cent were from residents of Illinois and 
1.6 per cent were from residents of other states. 
Fees collected for analyses and germination tests 
on samples submitted in excess of those analyzed 
free, according to provisions of the law, totaled 
$1,845.50. Fees from residents of other states 
amounted to $119.00. Total fees collected were 
$1,964.50. 

A few dealers were found carrying seed on 
display bearing a germination date more than 
nine months previous to the time of inspection. 
As this was in violation of the Illinois seed law, 
all such seed was withdrawn from sale, on the 
order of the inspector. Official samples were 
drawn and germination tests made on the same. 
When the new germination percentage and the 
new germination date were furnished to these 
dealers, the merchandise was. released with the 
greatest promptness possible on assurance of its 
being properly relabeled. 

Most lots of seed were found to be of good 
quality, and altho the germination percentage 
was somewhat less than the figure on the origi- 
nal label, it was apparent that the seed should 
not be permanently withdrawn from sale. The 
most conspicuous exception was scarified sweet 
clover in stocks. In many cases, had this seed 
not been inspected and properly relabeled, i 
would have been purchased with a higher ex- 
pected germination than the test showed. 


CORRECT LABELING IS ALMOST 
UNIVERSAL.—Correct labeling of stocks of 
seed offered for sale in the State of Illinois by 
the regular retail trade, according to the ob- 
servation of inspectors, is almost universal. The 
quality of the merchandise carried averages - 
high. Careful inspection at freight depots, rail- 
way and truck terminal warehouses indicated a 
substantial improvement in quality of seed in 
transit over what was shipped before inspection 
was so thoro. Poor seed, when found, was 
usually correctly labeled. Where the percentage — 
of germination was low and the percentage of | 
purity low, it was so stated. 


By CHAS. 
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Work Under Federal Seed Act 


By W. A. Davinson, Chief, Seed Division of War Food Adm., before Texas Seedsmen’s 
»|,Ass’n 


SEED TESTING—The claim that seed lab- 
oratories get different results when testing seed 
is often exaggerated. Apparent variations are 
often due to differences in quality of samples of 
seed from what is presumed to be the same lot. 
Nonetheless, variations do occur, and efforts 
have been made to reduce them. 

Photographic prints showing normal and ab- 
normal seedlings. have been made available to 
seed analysts by the Washington office since 
the winter of 1942. We have also conducted 
seed schools at the Federal-State seed labora- 
tories to which commercial as well as official 
seed analysts were in attendance. 

During the last year 44 of the 77 analysts 
attending the seed schools were commercial 
analysts. It is the belief of some that false label- 
ing of seed resulting from tests by poorly 
trained analysts could be avoided if seed an- 
alyts. were required in some manner to qualify 
for a license or permit. It would seem more 
wholesome if this were not necessary; how- 
ever, if the circumstances seem to require, it 
will no doubt be considered. 


UNIFORM QUALITY.—tThe failure to 
blend seed to uniform quality has contributed 
in a substantial measure to misbranding of 
seed in interstate commerce. Unfortunately ex- 
tensive research has not been conducted, and 
government agencies are not in a position to 
advise with respect to the specific practices that 
will result in uniform blending of seed. Ordi- 
narily the elevating of a total lot of seed into 
a bin and its subsequent removal therefrom 
goes a long way toward bringing the lot of seed 
to uniform quality. Continuous removal and 
immediate return to the same bin does not blend 
the lot. If the quantity of seed is too large, 
blending to uniform quality is impossible. The 
practices. of individual seedsmen will of neces- 
sity have to be adapted to facilities at their 
command. 


INVESTIGATIONS.—Under the new Fed- 
eral Seed Act, which became effective in Feb- 
ruary, 1940, 25 court actions against persons 
had been terminated by July 1, 1944. These 
actions involved 22 different persons or firms, 
only half of which were persons or firms en- 
gaged primarily in the distribution of seed. 
The other half were persons or firms engaged 
“ seed distribution only as an incidental side- 
ine. 


MEXICAN TRADE.—At a recent meeting 
of the Mexican-United States Agricultural 
Commission in Washington, D. C., Mexican 
officials expressed the view that a measure of 
protection is needed against the shipment to 
Mexico of seed unsuited to the needs. To this 
end it has been proposed that the Federal Gov- 


ernment offer a service for sampling and test- 
ing seeds destined for shipment to Mexico and 
other foreign countries upon the request of the 
shipper. This is with the expectation of issuing 
a certificate to show the percentage of germina- 
tion, percentages of pure seed, weed seeds, etc. 
It is not contemplated that such a certificate 
would contain statements with respect to free- 
dom from disease and would therefore not meet 
requirements that may exist in foreign countries 
with respect to certificates of sanitation. 


UNIFORM LAWS.—Dturing the past 2 years 
conferences have been held with State officials 
for the purpose of coordinating the activities of 
State and Federal officials in the administration 
of the Federal Seed Act. These conferences 
have been highly productive. The extent of co- 
operation on the part of State officials is revealed 
by the fact that 80 per cent of the complaints 
brought to our attenion during the past fiscal 
year grew out of routine State inspection. We 
have been bringing attention to the need for 
more uniformity in the noxious-weed seed laws. 
These are of particular interest to persons 
charged with the administration of the Federal 
Seed Act because the provisions of the state 
laws pertaining to noxious-weed seeds must be 
enforced in interstate commerce. 

We find a wholesome desire on the part of 
state officials everywhere to bring about greater 
uniformity in these requirements. We _ have. 
therefore, in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering developed suggested noxious-weed seed 
requirements on a regional basis. These re- 
gions, approximately 8 in number, have been de- 
termined on the basis of environmental condi- 
tions and cropping practices. The proposals are 
now being submitted to state officials and other 
interested persons. If the response to them is 
encouraging, it is the plan to submit the pro- 
posals in the nature of a definite recommenda- 
tion for adoption by the many states under the 
provisions of state seed laws. 

Since 1940 no less than 29 states have amended 
their old laws or repealed the old law to adopt 
one more consistent with the suggested uniform 
state seed law distributed by the Department 
of Agriculture in September, 1940. There is a 
surprising uniformity in the newly adopted 
laws. Lack~of uniformity seems to exist pri- 
marily in two respects. These are the noxious- 
weed seed requirements and the requirements 
that are imposed by the States primarily to help 
finance the administration of the state seed law. 
It is our opinion that most of the dissatisfaction 
grows out of the lack of uniformity in these 
factors. 
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Wisconsin Seedsmen Discuss 
Price Regulations 


J. W. Jung, sec’y, writes that the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Seed Dealers Ass’n 
was. held in the Raulf hotel, Oshkosh, on Dec. 
13, with about 60 members in attendance, 

The meeting was presided over by President 
Dance. The financial report of the past year 
was read and approved. The following commit- 
tees were appointed: Resolutions, A. L. King, 
J. D. Hopkins, R. M. Comstock; nominating, 
C. Q. Dunlap, H. Nolte, W. J. Borst; seed coun- 
cil, reappointment, F. E. Parker, A. L. King, 
L. H. Teweles; legislative, R. H. Lang, L. J. 
Kaasa, F. W. Kellogg. 

Dr. L. F. Graber of the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture, gave a talk on New Developments 
in Agriculture. 

Then followed a 
price regulations led by 
Tesch and L,.H. Teweles. 

After luncheon Asher Hobson, agricultural 
economist, University of Wisconsin, gave a talk 
on Postwar Problems of Agriculture. Problems 
of the seed trade were then discussed by Henry 
Lunz, State Seed Inspector: 

A resolution was adopted that J. C. Ritchie 
of Weyauwega, Wis., the oldest member of the 
association, who recently sold his business and 
retired, be recognized for his services by an 
appropriate letter from the secretary of the 
organization. : 

A vote of thanks and appreciation was given 
officers for their efforts the past year. Mr. 
Dance was also given a rising vote of congratu- 
lation on his recent recovery from a serious 
illness and the seedsmen wished him continued 
good health. 

The following officers were elected: L. J. 
Kaasa, pres.; J. D. Hopkins, vice-pres.; J. W. 
Jung, sec’y and treasurer. 

’ The association decided to invest in a $500 
war bond. 
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Report of Delaware Seed 
Laboratory 


3y Joun L. Croucu, Seed Analyst 

During the fiscal year ending June 30 the 
Seed Laboratory received a total of 1,034 seed 
samples, representing 27 seed firms. ; 

Of the 568 official samples, 21 lots were mis- 
branded, 13 not having the germination re- 
quired, five not tagged with noxious weed seed 
requirement, and one not having the required 
purity. 

The quality of our Delaware grown red clover 
seed continues to show improvement, and it ts 
comparable with any commercial seed coming 
into the state. We find that 97 per cent of the 
samples received were 99 per cent or over in 
purity. We were able to test most of the seed 
grown in the state due to an arrangement with 
the seed cleaning establishment, whereby sam- 
ples of each lot cleaned by them were sent to 
the laboratory for analysis. . 

Our lespedeza seed does not show any im- 
provement in quality. The majority of samples 
received contained dodder and ragweed, and the 
cleaning equipment in this section is not satis- 
factory for removing these weed seeds. Some 
farmers continue to plant the seed and are get- 
ting heavy infestations of dodder on their farms. 

The crimson clover production fell off consid- 
erably and was of poor quality due to excessive 
amounts of weeds, mostly wild mustards, sheep 
sorrell, and winter cress. 

The program for the certification of seed has 
been reorganized. Meetings were held with rep- 
resentatives of the Crop Improvement Ass'n, 
Delaware Experiment Station, Extension Serv- 
ice, and State Board of Agriculture. The Crop 
Improvement Ass’n will be the certifying agency 
with the cooperation of the other agencies. Each 
agency is represented by a member constituting 
the Seed Certification Committee. This commit- 
tee will formulate the rules and regulations and 
determine the policies to be followed in the 
certification of seed. 
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Mixed dairy feed amounting to about 12,- 
500,000 Ibs. is being purchased by the W.F.A. 
for shipment to France in cotton bags. More 
is to be purchased later. 

Washington, D. C—The O.P.A. as dropped 
its proposal made several months ago to make 
a sharp reduction in the ceiling price of mill- 
feeds located away from primary basing points, 
a protest having been filed by the Milling In- 
dustry Advisory Committee. 

The Kansas City O.P.A. Office has been 
checking the cost of grinding grain with the 
object in view of getting the grinding cost 
revised upward. The cost of grinding corn 
into coarse corn chop of 50c per ton is less 
than the work can be done for. We hope 
that a favorable revision will be made on 
mixed feed regulations—A. H. Meiners- 
hagen. 

Washington, D. C—Walter Berger on Dec. 
29 announced a protein meal set-aside of 111,076 
tons for January. About 60 per cent will be 
soy meal. Of the total, 3,685 tons will go back 
to mills that are deficit producers and 36,300 
tons of the balance (107,391 tons) will go back 
to mills for sale. That quantity for sale will 
all be soybean meal. It had been previously 
announced that the set-aside would be sus- 
pended Feb. 1. 


What is not certain is which type of pre- 
pared dog food will take the lead in the post- 
war procession. The war has revolutionized the 
feeding of America’s dogs. Many hundreds of 
thousands of dogs who before the war had 
been fed on canned dog foods, are now thriving 
on the meal type of food, which is today’s best 
seller. No one knows for sure whether canned 
dog foods will ever regain the place they for- 
merly occupied.—Gaines. Food Co. 

Louisville, Ky.—Officials of the Kentucky 
Feed Ass’n have taken sharp issue with stories 
published in the local press to the effect that 
labor and transport difficulties have resulted in 
a severe shortage of livestock feeds and threaten 
a shortage thru the rest of the winter. The 
Ass’n countered with the statement that virtually 
all types of feeds were plentiful. K. D. Smith, 
pres. of the Ass’n, and C. H. Hunter, a direc- 
tor, explained that while some dealers may be 
short, others are confident of having plenty of 
stock, and there is no need of feeders being 
alarmed, and reduce their holdings of livestock 
or poultry at a time when the war effort needs 
more production.—A. W. W. 


Cattle on Feed 


Present indications are that more cattle will 
be fed in the North Central states (corn belt) 
than last year and that feeding in other States 
will be at least as large as last year. Much of 
the increase will be in the number finished on 
winter wheat pastures and sorghum feeds in 
the plains area from Kansas to Texas. 

Indications early in December were that, 
compared with a year ago, the number fed in 
Montana, Arizona, Utah and Nevada would be 
larger; in Colorado, Wyoming, Washington, 
Oregon and California would be smaller; and 
in New Mexico little changed. In California a 
survey by areas shows a considerable reduction 
in Central California and the Southern San 
Joaquin Valley, only partly offset by an in- 
crease in the Imperial Valley. 

Reports from Texas are to the effect that 
there is a near record number of cattle on 
wheat pastures in, the Plains area, many of 
which may later be moved into feed lots or 
into sorghum fields. The excellent wheat pas- 


tures and abundant feed supplies in Oklahoma 
are expected to increase cattle feeding in this 
state over last year. Shipments of feeder cattle 
into the Lancaster, Penn., area in November 
were large for the month but the seasonal total 
was much below last year.—U.S.D.A. 


Adding Vitamins A and D to 
Cow Feed 


A definite increase in the quantity and qual- - 


ity of milk production can be achieved by the 
use of vitamins A and D supplement in cow 
feed it is reported by Dr. Logan T. Wilson. 
In a recently published article Dr. Wilson, who 
is animal nutrition specialist for the Borden 
Company, reports. a series of tests with dairy 
herds, feeding a commercial preparation fur- 
nishing 125,000 U.S.P. units of vitamin A and 
35,000 U.S.P. units of vitamin D, per cow per 
day. One test with this preparation showed 
that each cow increased her milk flow by two 
quarts of 4 per cent milk a day. 

In another test herd, on 3-times-a-day milking, 
supplement fed cows declined a little less than 
3 Ibs. of milk per cow per day over a 14-week 
period. Other cows in the herd, of the same 
breed and having similar milk-producing qualt 
fications, were not fed the vitamin supplement. 
These animals showed a decline of over 8 
pounds for the same period. 

Dr. Wilson also reports a test on two cows 
in a purebred Holstein herd on twice-a-day 
milking. One cow, fed the supplement for 7 
weeks, showed at the end of this period a 
decline in milk production of 292 lbs. per day, 
while the control cow declined 11.79 pounds. 
After this the feeding of the supplement was 
reversed and the former control cow during 
the second and third weeks of supplement feed- 
ing gained over 2 lbs. in milk production. Simi- 
lar responses were obtained in a number of 
other tests with herd of purebred and grade 
cows. 

There is other evidence that cows are often 
found deficient in vitamin A, resulting in an 
effect on the nutritive quality and flavor of 
their milk. Investigators have shown the 
marked seasonal variations in the vitamin A 
content of milk, resulting from variation in 
feed. It has been found that feed high in caro- 
tene can correct some off-flavor conditions, while 
feeds low in carotene may cause them to de- 
velop. This is attributed to the function of 
carotene as a source of vitamin A for the cow. 

Vitamin supplements for livestock in the 
recommended amounts can be had in available 
commercial preparations in the form of a dry 
meal that is incorporated in a mixture of lin- 
seed and soybean meals. It is added to other 
feed at feeding time. 


Urgent Military Tire production needs 
immediately 2,300 workers, according to the 
War Manpower Commission. An additional 
8,500 workers will be needed during the next 
few months as production facilities are ex- 
panded. 
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Post-War Program for Alfalfa 


Products Manufacturers 


By Harry W. Titus, Newton, N. J., before 
American Dehydrators Ass’n 


When I chose the title, “A Current and Post- 
war Program for Manufacturers of Alfalfa 
Products,’ I was thinking of what you should 
be doing now, as well as after the war. Ac- 
tually, you are not, at this time, following the 
program I have in mind; and so, it is not “cur- 
rent.” But you can undertake such a program 
in the immediate future. 

In recent months I have heard several busi- 
ness men say that they had “missed the boat” 
six months or a year ago, because they had not 
developed a program for the situation they now 
must deal with. Fortunately, your boat—a pro- 
gram of “house cleaning,” education and re- 
search—is still in port. Don’t miss it! 

How can you “clean house”? By supplying 
to the users of your products what they want 
and should have, rather than what you want to 
give them; by adopting appropriate names for 
designating your several products; by setting 
up sound standards for those products; and by 
obtaining, within your industry, the use—with- 
out exception—of such names and standards. 


GRINDING TOO FINE.—Many of you ap- 
pear to have insisted on grinding your meals 
until they were almost as fine as flour. Oh, I 
know, there were reasons for that. But were 
the reasons good enough? If you weren’t polite, 
you would interrupt me and ask, ‘““What’s wrong 
with fine grinding?” It is not altogether wrong, 
—there probably are instances in which a finely 
ground alfalfa meal has a place. But fine grind- 
ing has tended to reduce the use of alfalfa meal 
in certain mixed feeds and has prevented it 
from finding wide use in certain others. 


PALATABILITY OF ALFALFA MEAL. 
—Have you ever heard anyone ask, “Isn’t al- 
falfa meal unpalatable to poultry?” or “If I 
include that much alfalfa meal in my mash, 
will I not reduce its palatability?” I have heard 
those questions many times and I think that 
you, too, must have heard them. What are the 
facts about the palatability of alfalfa meal? 
Alfalfa, itself, is not unpalatable to poultry. If 
you doubt that statement, hang a hank of good, 
leafy alfalfa hay in a poultry house and ob- 
serve how quickly it will be stripped of leaves. 
I may even say that alfalfa meal is not un- 
palatable, but it is physically impossible for a 
chicken to eat a finely ground alfalfa meal, as 
such! Try eating a mouthful of wheat flour 
or cornstarch and you will know why. 


Alfalfa meal could and should find wider use 
in dairy feeds, but a finely ground product is 
not suitable, because it is too dusty. And, I may 
add, it is not entirely suitable for use in many 
other feeds. 


It is true that you cannot change from fine 
grinding to coarse grinding overnight. You have 
“educated” users to expect a finely ground prod- 
uct, and so, it first will be necessary to “re- 
educate” those users. Also there are manufac- 
turing reasons why you cannot change quickly 
from fine to coarse grinding, but those reasons 
can be overcome by research 


STANDARDS FOR ALFALFA MEAL 
seem to have been forgotten during the past 
few years. Why? Because, for a time. there 
was. a good market for anything that could be 
called alfalfa meal. That situation is changing 
rapidly and will continue to change. It is 
axiomatic that there is always a better market 
for products of high quality than for those of 
low quality. Therefore, alfalfa meal should be 
made only from top grade alfalfa. This is espe- 
cially true of sun-cured alfalfa meal. 


DEHYDRATED V. SUN CURED MEAL. 
—The best grades of dehydrated alfalfa meal— 
those that contain a high percentage of leaves— 
contain on an average 175,000 I.U. of vitamin A 
activity per pound, 200 I.U. of vitamin D, 200 
milligrams of alphatocopherol (or vitamin E), 
10 milligrams (or 10,000 micrograms) of ribo- 
flavin, 200 milligrams of pantothenic acid, 500 


milligrams of choline, 3 milligrams of thiamine 
and 24 milligrams of niacin. The best grades 
of sun-cured alfalfa meal contain only about 
half as much vitamin A, but they tend to retain 
their vitamin A potency much longer than the 
better grades of dehydrated alfalfa meal; more- 
over, the vitamin D content of the sun-cured 
meals is. from four to five times as great as 
that of the dehydrated meals. The kind of vita- 
min D in alfalfa products is of little or no value 
in the feeding of poultry, but it is of consider- 
able value in the feeding of dairy cattle. There 
are but few data on the vitamin E content of 
sun-cured alfalfa products, but sun-cured al- 
falfa hay contains about as much as corn and 
wheat. The quantities of some of the other 
vitamins in a pound of the best grades of sun- 
cured alfalfa meal are: riboflavin, 7.5 milli- 
grams (or 7,500 micrograms) ; pantothenic acid, 
14 milligrams; thiamine, 2 milligrams, and 
niacin, 20 milligrams. In‘addition, alfalfa prod- 
ucts contain a goodly quantity of vitamin K 
and some vitamin C; pryrodixine, inositol and 
gizzard factor. 

It should not be hard to sell a feedstuff that 
has such valuable nutritive properties—in fact, 
it should be easy—but alfalfa meal has com- 
petitors, some of which are old and some of 
which are comparatively new. As a source of 
vitamin A, high grade alfalfa meal, at current 
prices, cannot successfully compete with fish 
oil, when the vitamin A from the latter source 
sells for less. than 14c per 1,000,000 units. Nor 
can it compete, as a source of riboflavin, panto- 
thenic acid, choline, thiamine, or niacin, with 
the synthetic products. But you are not selling 
only vitamin A, or the other vitamins just men- 
tioned, or protein, or minerals; you are selling 
a natural product that contains all those nu- 
tritive factors and many others as well. 


Citrus Molasses as a New Feed 


Citrus molasses, a by-product of citrus can- 
ning, contained 4 per cent crude protein, 0.9 
per cent calcium citrate and 69.9 per cent of 
dry matter, 2/3 of which is reducing and non- 
reducing sugar. It was estimated to provide 
56.7 per cent total digestible nutrients. 

Scientists at the Gainesville, Fla., Agr. Exp. 
Sta. found that tho its flavor is characterized 
by naringin, dairy cows found citrus molasses 
highly palatable when fed as 5 and 10 per cent 
of mixed concentrates, but less so when offered 
separately. When fed with concentrates 2 hours 


before milking time, a slight but not objection- 
able feed flavor was noted in the milk. Adding 
2 and 4 per cent of citrus molasses to grass 
and legume forages improved aroma and palata- 
bility of the resulting silages. 


Soybean Meal as a Protein 
Source 


Gus Boustept, Department Animal 
Husbandry University of Wisconsin 

There is less linseed meal available this feed- 
ing season than was the case last year. The 
flaxseed crop is only about half as large as it 
was a year ago. On the other hand, there are 
fair amounts of soybean oil meal, fully as large 
amounts per animal unit as a year ago. 

Wherever oil meal of any kind can readily 
be mixed with other feed, one kind of oil meal, 
or one kind of soybean oil is about as good as 
another. This also goes for feeding sheep and 
other ruminants, also horses. 

For feeding pigs soybean oil meal is as good 
as linseed meal, and the two may replace each 
other pound for pound in a supplement mixture, 
or in the ration as a whole. Thus soybean oil 
meal has. successfully replaced linseed meal in 
the “trio mixture” made up of 2 parts tankage 
and I part each. of linseed meal and alfalfa 
meal. Soybean oil meal in such a mixture has 
even successfully been increased so as to re- 
place most of the tankage in this mixture. 

Soybean oil meal, therefore, is an excellent 
protein concentrate for all livestock. If they 
haven’t been getting it in the past, the animals 
adjust themselves to it readily if given a chance. 
Let it also be kept. in mind that the protein 
content of linseed meal this year very likely 
will not be in excess of 34 per cent, whereas 
in soybean oil meal the protein runs from about 
41 to 44 per cent. 


Program N-W Retail Feed Ass'n 


For the annual meeting of the Northwest 
Retail Feed Ass’n at the Hotel Nicollet, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Jan. 15 and 16, several able 
speakers have been promised, among them Ray 
B. Bowden, executive vice pres. of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Ass’n; Paul Miller, 
director of extension at University Farm; Col. 
Francis Markoe, professor of military science at 
St. Thomas Academy, who will tell of his ex- 
periences abroad; Richard Felhaber of the St. 
Paul Ass’n of Commerce. 


By Dr. 


BRAND 


OYSTER SHELL 


ILOT BRAND is the only Na- 
tionally-Advertised Oyster Shell. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. ST. LOUIS 8, MO. ,NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
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Standards for Dehydrated 


Meals 
LTER N. Jones, before American 

Dehydrators Ass’n 

Feed manufacturers have taken to dehydrated 
meals in a big way. The opinions of five large 
feed manufacturers with whom I discussed this 
subject, could be summarized in these words— 
we are geared to dehydrated alfalfa meals, we 
must have them. We find these 17 per cent and 
20 per cent dehydrated meals almost irreplace- 
able in making quality mashes for chickens, tur- 
keys and ducks and for pig-starter feeds. We 
recognize the high nutrient values of dehydrated 
alfalfa meals—the carotene or vitamin A activ- 
ity, the water-soluble vitamins of the B-complex, 
the fat-soluble vitamins E and K. 

We are familiar with the important work 
done by Dr. Fairbanks at the Illinois station 
with pigs, where he found that alfalfa meals 
not only successfully replaced six synthetic B 
vitamins but also produced further favorable 
Its. We do not overlook the protein values 
of dehydrated meals although we do not buy 
them for protein. The protein and fiber content 
interest us only as a rough guide-to the other 
tactors. 


By Wa 


color factor is very ieinpr raat to 


euide to 


eoaike 
ith green 
way | to pet it than 
ydrated meals. 


UR. PUI 2 HAS! NG AGENTS find that 
lardest item they have to buy is dehydrated 
They find here the widest varia- 

ion of lity and the least standardization. 
DESTRE CAROTENE -AND GOLOR: — 
What we are buying in dehydrated meals is 
essentially carotene and color, and of course, 
the water-soluble B vitamins, altho in practice 
we take the B vitamins for granted and con- 
centrate attention on carotene and color. So, 
while we are after carotene and color, you offer 


it to us as so much minimum protein and maxi- 
mum fiber, in accordance with the only standard 
that I know oi, the definitions of the Ass’n of 
American Feed Control Officials. I realize that 
these two factors of carotene and color are very 
elusive but if that is what your customers want 


One 24-inch Eriez Non-Electric 
Magnetic Separator » 


installed in a 45° angle chute or hopper 
will remove the largest pieces of tramp 
iron as well as nails, bolts and nuts, tools, 
wire, steel inserts, rust particles from 5500 
Cubic Feet or about 95 Tons of grains, 
feed, alfalfa, oyster shells and fertilizers 


The operating cost is zero 
Approved by MILL MUTUALS 
Address: 10 East Twelfth Street 
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to buy, then that fact sets up the major prob- 
lem of, and a challenge to your industry. 


ADAPTING TO FORMULA.—Next we 
have the problem of the formulation of our 
feeds. In our finished products we have our 
own standards for vitamin A or carotene con- 
tent, and color, along with, of course, all the 
other nutrient specifications. Also we strive for 
uniformity of nutrftive efficiency, color and gen- 
eral appearance. With dehydrated meals vary- 
ing in vitamin A activity from 30-40,000 units 
to 200,000 and over, per potutnd, what level are 
we going to figure them at? Regardless of 
what figures we use, we cannot change formulas 
for each car of dehydrated meal. So we strike 
an average and our finished feeds will vary 
over or under as our arrivals of dehydrated 
meals vary up or down in carotene content. So 
we ask this question—Would it not be possible 
to set some standard+for carotene content of 
17 per cent dehydrated meal and one for 20 per 
cent dehydrated leaf meal to establish a mini- 
mum content, even though you set the standard 
low enough at first to encompass the bulk of 
the crop? As time goes on and knowledge and 
methods improve, the standard could be raised. 


STANDARDS A PROBLEM.—As feed 
manufacturers, we realize you have a difficult 
problem to face in improving qualities and 
setting standards of carotene content and color. 
Nevertheless, those two factors are items the 
feed industry wants to buy and I believe are 

fectl ng to pay for. Much can be 
to improve the general average quality 
1ydrated meals by fully utilizing all pres- 
wledge having to do with time of cutting, 
1ods of harvesting, prevention of sun-wilt, 
methods and storage conditions. Control 
and blending might be useful for uni- 


a) 


te sts 


formity and standardization. 
The problem of retention and stabilizing of 
carotene or vitamin A values is one in which 


we all have a prime interest—it is one in which 
you as alfalfa dehydrators have a vital interest. 
For that reason it might be well for you as 
an industry to give leadership and support to 
some basic research projects, in co-operation 
with existing federal and state research labora- 
tories. This association also could give leader- 
ship to an educational program, developing the 
values and uses of dehydrated alfalfa meals, 
strictly as a self-interest project looking toward 
potential market development. 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING CO: ERIE, PA. 


_ receives only 


_ bers of the B complex are not known. Appar- 
‘members of the B complex are synthesized by 


Vitamin Requirements of Calves 


By L. A. Moore, University of Maryland, at 
Cornell Nutrition School 


The vitamin requirements of calves from birth 
to four months of age have not been definitely. 
established. This is the most critical period of 
a cali’s life and the time when a calf starter 
comes into the picture in our market milk areas. 
Such information is essential for an intelligent 
approach to the make-up of calf starters. 

The dairy calf is now raised under highly 
artificial conditions. In the natural state the 
calf would usually be born in the spring of the 
year when both the dam and the calf have ac- 
cess to green pastures. Under such conditions 
the milk which the calf would receive would 
be very potent in certain vitamins., Furthermore, 
the calf would receive an unlimited supply of 
milk for 8 or 9 months whereas now the calf 
Y% to % as much milk for a 
month to six weeks. In this connection blood 
samples were drawn from beef and dairy calves 
and vitamin A and carotene determinations made. 
The values for the beef calves were about 4% 
higher than for the dairy calves. 

Vitamin A is one of the most important vita- 
mins to be considered in the nutrition of the 
young. calf. When calves two to four weeks of 
age are placed on a vitamin A deficient diet, 
they will usually die in from 30 to 60 days 
with scours and pneumonia. In some instances 
kidney infections have been noted. 
one of the most important 
sources of the various vitamin’ factors neces- 
sary for young calves. It is especially rich in 
vitamin A being 10.to 100 times more potent 
than whole milk. Data collected at the Mary- 
land Agricultural Experiment Station showed 
that after the calves received colostrum milk 
there was a marked increase in the Vitamin A 
content of the bleod plasma. When whole milk 
was substituted in place of colostrum for the 
new-born calf, the blood plasma vitamin A 
values remained low. Full benefit from the colo- 
strum was not attained when the calves were 
removed from the cow.at 12 and 24 hours after 


Colostrum is 


birth. Calves should be permitted to remain with 
the cow for 2 or 3 days in order to receive full 
benefit. 


Calves which do not receive their full quota 
of colostrum will not possess a good reserve of 
vitamin A for this critical period. 

Data reported from the Wisconsin and Mary- 
land Agricultural Experiment Stations. indi- 
cate that the winter requirements of Holstein 
and Ayrshire yearling calves lie between 30 and 
35 micrograms of carotene per pound of body 
weight. According to the Wisconsin report, the 
requirements for Guernsey calves- are some- 
what. higher. Data from the Research Center 
at Beltsville and unpublished data from the 
Michigan Experiment Station show that the 
vitamin A requirements for calves from birth 
to four months of age are probably somewhat 
higher: but no definite figure is available. Data 
reported by the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station indicated that the supplementation of 
the ration of young calves with 15,000 units of 
vitamin A per day from cod-liver oil was bene- 
ficial in preventing scours and pneumonia. 

It seems probable that some vitamin A sup- 
plementation to calves from birth to four months 
of age is advisable. The method by which the 
supplementation should be made is debatable. _ 

The requirements of calves for vitamin D is 
about 3 units per pound per day according to 
data from the Pennsylvania Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. These requirements are some- 
what less according to Michigan data. Usually 
sun-cured hay furnishes sufficient vitamin D for 
young calves. If extra vitamin A is fed in the 
form of fish liver oils, some vitamin D will be 
furnished from this source. Many calf starters — 
contain irradiated yeast. . pos 

The requirements of young calves for mem- 


ently after the rumen has developed some thi 


bacteria in the rumen. onesaesi the calf when 
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possibility that the very young calves require 
some of the B factors. This assumption has 
been pointed out by the Wisconsin workers. 
Their data indicate that nicotinic acid is of some 
benefit to calves of this age group. Data re- 
ported from Cornell indicated that yeast was 
of some benefit in the ration of young calves. 
For these reasons the inclusion of yeast in calf 
starters may be justified. 


Loss Changed to Profit by 
Better Use of Man Power 
in Feed Factory 


Typical of conditions existing in many lines, 
this manufacturer of cattle and hog feeds (45 
employees) was caught between an up-trend of 
sales demand and a down-trend in productive 
capacity. As the plant strained to catch up with 
back orders, important sales opportunities were 
lost. 

Raw materials were obtainable. The big diffi- 
culty was insufficient and inefficient manpower. 
Wage scales had been frozen at too low a level 
to permit competition for quality labor. As good 
men were lost and replaced by inferior work- 
men, production per man-hour had declined 
steadily. The need for better use of manpower 
to increase production and make that production 
profitable was urgent. 

ENGINEERS of the Geo. S. May Co. 
achieved the desired results thru the following 
co-ordinated steps: 

1. PROFIT ANALYSIS. — To replace 
“ouess-planning” with factual planning, a profit 
analysis system provided these important ad- 
vantages: a. Accurate determination of con- 
tribution each product makes to total profit. 
b. Extremely simple means of tabulating data 
and assembling it in a usable manner. c. Com- 
plete instructions to the controller for easy start- 
ing and operation of the plan. d. Specific aids 
to management in guiding policies toward better 
profit results. 


2. PLANNING AND SCHEDULING.—A 
complete system was provided to insure having 
the right material at the right place at the right 
time. Production requirements were balanced 
against raw material supplies, machine time and 
available man-hours, setting up these factors so 
they could be pre-determined and co-ordinated. 

Thus, business engineering principles were 
applied toward elimination of gross wastes of 
time and effort, conditions often found prevalent 
in processing establishments of this type. The 
effect was to add productive hours to plant 
operations, contribute to net profit, and pave 
the way for labor effectiveness further stimu- 
lated thru wage incentives. 


3; WAGE INCENTIVE SYSTEM. — In 
this plant individual workers had many different 
duties so that standards of repetitive work were 
not applicable. Therefore, the group type of 
incentive plan was developed in preference to 
the small unit or individual basis. The basis. for 
measuring production was clearly defined as 
the “number of bags packed.” A simple method 
of measuring production accomplishment was 
set up by predetermined standards, expressed in 
standard hours, applied to each unit of produc- 
tion in each major product classification. 

The bonus rate was based on total earned 
hours in excess of actual hours worked by the 
plant group for one week. The bonus rate 
earned in any one week was then applied equally 
to all classes of employees, the actual amount 
received by each employee varying in propor- 
tion to individual earnings. 

In addition to placing the client in a much 
stronger position to attract and hold good em- 
ployees, the wage incentive plan brought these 
important “control” advantages: a. It measured 
current overall production effectiveness of the 
workers. b. It improved maintenance efforts of 
supervisory personnel to prevent excessive ma- 
chine down-time and other time losses. c. It 
stabilized production at a higher rate. 


OVERALL RESULTS.—Elimination of bot- 


tlenecks and time-wasting factors alone pointed 


conservatively to a controlled net profit increase 
of $28,000. Substantially more was contributed 
by advantages accruing from factual profit 
analysis, from balanced planning and scheduling, 
and from the productive hours added by a strong 
wage incentive system. Procedures so set up to 
accomplish better production and better profits, 
immediately, will continue to operate as effec- 
tively for many years to come. 


° ° 

Manganese Hunger in Animals 

M. N. R. Rudra reports in Nature that dur- 
ing a study on the role of Mn in the synthesis 
of ascorbic acid it was observed that rabbits 
on a Mn-deficient diet in cages with galvanized 
screen bottoms plucked one another’s fur and 
ate it. The controls supplemented with Mn did 
not show such behavior. Rats on similar Mn- 
deficient diet also showed, in contrast to con- 
trols supplemented with Mn, a hankering for 
wood, cork, thread, etc., and licked the metal 
of the cages. When kept on this diet for a 


long period, they ceased to grow and eventually 
started dying. 


Fewer Hogs on the Farm 


Hog production in 1944 dropped sharply from 
the all-time peak reached in 1943 and a con- 
tinuation of the decline is in prospect in 1945 
but at a lower rate. The fall pig crop of 1944 
of 31,325,000 head is down 34 per cent from 
the fall of 1943. When added to the spring pig 
crop of 55,428,000, which was down 25 per cent, 
the total pig crop of 86,753,000 is down 29 per 
cent. The indicated number of sows to farrow 
in the spring season of 1945 is 7 per cent below 
the number farrowed in the spring of 1944. 
The number of hogs over 6 months old on 
Dec. 1 was sharply below the record number 
a year earlier. 

The number of pigs saved in the fall season 
of 1944 (June 1 to Dec. 1) is estimated at 
31,325,000 head. This number is 16,347,000 head, 
or 34 per sae smaller than the record fall crop 


of 1943—U. S. D. A. 


40 to 150 H.P. 
Capacities 


FORDS 


INDUSTRIAL 
HAMMERMILL 


Many hammermills today are being built on the same principle as auto- 


mobiles of 20 years ago.. 
needlessly heavy cast iron 


. cumbersome and overweight, loaded down with 
. held together with a maze of bolts 


sluggish and power-consuming in operation. 


In contrast, 


the FORDS Hammermill is designed like a modern auto- 


mobile. It is ALL STEEL ... 6 times stronger than the similar weight of 
cast iron. Wherever practical, the parts are WELDED together. The 
FORDS is scientifically balanced and operates at an efficient speed. This 


means less vibration... 


more grinding power! 


Actual Tests Prove That FORDS Use Much Less Power 
In a recent series of tests conducted in feed mills by Newman Electric 
Company of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, FORDS Hammermills used less than 
HALF as much power as other well- 


FORDS PORTABLE HAMMERMILLS 


known hammermills tested. A FORDS 
actually pays for itself with the power 


it saves! You are assured of long life 
and fewer breakdowns with a FORDS, 
too. 


We believe we offer you the best 
mill on the market today. WRITE 
us for prices and details. 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO.,1403 12th St., Streator, Ill. 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Washington, D. C.—Practically all of the 
poultry produced in certain counties of many 
states has been ordered set-aside for the armed 
forces, by the W.F.A. 

Dover, Del.—The enormous expansion in 
the poultry industry has placed a great burden 
on our Poultry Department. The number of 
requests for tests and disease diagnosis has in- 
creased at least seven hundred per cent in the 
last few years. The facilities of our Poultry 
Laboratory are entirely inadequate to take care 
of the increased work, and the space now oc- 
cupied is architecturally unsuited and too over- 
crowded for efficiency—Ralph C. Wilson, sec’y 
State Board of Agriculture. 

Chicago, Ill—-Tamms Silica Co., engaged 
in the sale of a product designated “Sani- 
Litt,” advertised for use in poultry houses, 
stipulated with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion that it will cease representing that the 
product is dustless, absorbs all odors and 
keeps poultry houses smelling sweet and 
clean for 8 to 10 weeks with one application. 
The company further stipulates that it will 
discontinue representing that Sani-Litt is one 
of the best insulators known, assures the 
poultry a warm floor at all times, and that 
100 pounds of the product will cover ap- 
proximately 50 square feet to a thickness of 
one inch. 


Linseed Meal Replacing Meat 
Meal for Growing Chicks 


At the Ontario Agricultural College linseed 
oil meal was used to replace part or all (12 per 
cent) of the meatmeal in a poultry ration on 
an equivalent nitrogen basis. Even at a level 
of 4.5 per cent linseed oil meal, replacing only 
3 per cent of the meatmeal, growth was poor. 
Mortality rate was high at the highest level of 
linseed oil meal. No symptom of deficiency dis- 
ease was noted and it is concluded that linseed 
oil meal contains a factor or factors detrimental 
to growth in chickens. 


Combinations in Chick Starting 
Rations 


Herring fish meal and meat scrap as sources 
of protein in combination with soybean oil meal 
(1), cottonseed meal (II) and Alaska pea meal 
(III) were studied by J. S. Carver and R. J. 
Evans to determine the minimum amount giving 
satisfactory growth in chicks to 6 weeks of 
age. Excellent results in average net grain and 
grade of feed required to produce average grade 
of gain were obtained from diets composed ot 
30 per cent fish meal, 35 per cent I, 35 per cent 
III or 25 per cent fish meal, and 25 per cent 
each of I, II, and III. 


Poultry Higher—Feed Cheaper 


With egg, chicken, and turkey prices in- 
creasing and feed prices declining slightly, the 
relationship between prices received by farmers 
for poultry products and feed prices improved 
substantially during the month ending Nov. 15, 
1944, 


Chicken-feed and turkey-feed price relation- 
ships were near.the long-time average, but the 
egg-feed price ratio was below the November 
1933-42 average. However, the egg-feed price 
ratio increased 2.8 points, the largest increase 
for the month ending Noy. 15, since 1937. 


On a grain-consuming animal unit basis, sup- 
plies of all feed concentrates probablv will be 
9 per cent above that for the 1943-44 marketing 
year and only slightly below the record feed 
supply per animal available in the 1942-43 mar- 
keting year—U. S. D. A. 


Prevention of Perosis in Turkey 
Poults 


At 3 to 4 weeks turkey poults receiving a 
simplified adequate ration at Pennsylvania State 
College developed dermatitis and perosis. The 
former was prevented by addition of biotin, 
the latter by addition of choline, manganese 
and a factor or factors present in an adsorbate 
of an aqueous extract of dried brewers’ yeast 
on fullers earth or norite. At least 4 factors 
are thus necessary for the prevention of perosis 
in turkey poults. The addition of raw egg 
white to a practical ration produced a syndrome 
indistinguishable from that produced on the 
simplified ration, unsupplemented with biotin. 


Effect of lodocasein in 


Chick Feed 


To a basal ration of maize, bran, alfalfa leaf 
meal, shorts, meat scrap, soybean oil meal, bone- 
meal, salt and an oil containing vitamin D, 
thyro-active iodocasein was added at various 
levels by Irwin, Reinke and Turner of the 
University of Missouri. 

There appeared to be an optimal dose at 
which chicks at 12 weeks were slightly heavier 
than the controls. 
no weight difference while at a higher level 
growth was retarded and mortality increased. 

Feather growth improved in proportion to 
the iodocasein content of the mash. 

The effect on glands varied. Thyroid weight 
diminished with increasing amounts of the sup- 
plement. Pituitary weight of male birds de- 
creased. The gonad weights of both males and 
females were less. The adrenal weights of the 
birds receiving the highest dose were greatest 
altho the body weights of this group were 
lowest. Heart weight increased. 

Plumage color was also affected. Good effects 
on growth and feathering were obtained by 
incorporating 36 g. iodocasein having 3.1 per 
cent of the potency of thyroxine, or 113 g. 
having 2 per cent of the potency of thyroxine, 
in 100 lbs. of the basal ration. 


Influence of Dietary Factors on 


Egg Shell Quality 


Diets. with calcium and phosphorus contents 
ranging from 1.5 to 3 per cent and 0.6 to 1.2 
per cent, respectively, were fed to laying pullets 
at the Agricultural Experiment Station at Pull- 
man, Wash, 

Dicalcium phosphate, bonemeal and defluori- 
nated rock phosphate were the sources of phos- 
phorus used. At a 2.5 per cent level of calcium, 
0.8 per cent of prosphorus produced the thick- 
est shells during the first part of the experi- 
ment, but in the latter part no significant dif- 
ference in shell thickness was observed between 
the groups receiving phorphorus at different 
levels. The phosphorus of the rock phosphate 
was as well utilized as that of the bonemeal, 
and the traces of fluorine remaining in the for- 
mer appeared to have a detrimental effect. 

Leghorn hens in laying cages were fed on diets 
with levels of calcium ranging from 1 to 3.5 
per cent and of P from 0.6 to 1 per cent. The 
vitamin D content was 60 A.O.A.C. chick units 
per 100 g. diet, which was considered to be 
about the optimum amount for laying birds un- 
der the conditions of the experiment. Pullets 
receiving 3 per cent of Ca produced thicker 
shells than those receiving either higher or 
lower amounts, but production was as good at 
a level of 2.5 per cent as at 3 per cent. Produc- 
tion and egg shell quality deteriorated markedly 
when dietary Ca was reduced to 1 per cent. 
At this level, skeletal reserves had to be mo- 
bilized and as a result, the bones became soft 
and cartilaginous, and mortality was high. 


‘experiments. 


At a lower level there was. 


Soybean Oil Meal for Growing 


Broilers 


By V. H. Merass and Ross M. SHERWooD, 
Division of Poultry Husbandry, 
Tex. Ag. Ex. Sta. 


The major problem in poultry production 
during the last two years has been the stretch- 
ing of the relatively small supply of animal 
protein available for chicken feeding. 

The endeavor has been to get maximum 
benefits from as little protein of animal origin 
as possible. : 

Two broiler - feeding experiments recently 
completed at the Texas Station demonstrate 
one method of conserving both animal and 
vegetable protein supplements without the loss 
of efficiency of gains. 

The same procedure was followed in both 
As day-olds the chicks were all 
started on the same feed, a standard type, well- 
balanced starter ration containing five per cent 
of fish meal (menhaden, 61 per cent protein) 
as the sole animal protein supplement, and soy- 
bean oil meal as the only protein supplement of 
vegetable origin. This was fed to all lots of 
chicks for a six-week period, at the end of 
which time the several lots were changed to 
diets containing varying amounts of animal pro- 
tein supplement and/or soybean oil meal. The 
non-variable portion of each ration was made 
up of the usual feed ingredients used in broiler 
rations, and in the usual proportions. The 
calcium and phosphorus levels. of all rations 
were approximately 1.14 per cent and .7 per cent 
respectively. Adequate amounts of the known 
vitamins were supplied in the teeds, or by sup- 
plementation when necessary. 

In both experiments six rations were used, 
each ration being fed to duplicate lots of 
chickens. There were twenty-five White Leg- 
horn cockerels in each lot of the first experi- 
ment, and twenty non-sexed (incubator run) 
New Hampshire Red X White Leghorn hybrids 
in each lot of the second experiment, which was 
started one month after the start of the first 
experiment. 

Experiment 1 was terminated when the birds 
were 13.5 weeks of age, and experiment 2 was 
closed when the birds were 12 weeks old. At 
the close of each experiment the chickens of 
all lots were well fleshed, and ready for market 
as broilers. 

The data indicate that there was no significant 
difference in the gain or efficiency of gains 
made by the chickens fed the various rations. 
In some lots there was a somewhat high mor- 
tality, but none of it could be traced to nu- 
tritional causes. 

Hence, in these experiments where each ration 
to be tested was fed to ninety chickens—dupli- 
cate lots in each of two experiments—that had 
been fed a starter ration containing adequate 
animal protein during the first six weeks, it is 
apparent that ;— 

1. As little as 21 per cent soybean oil meal 
as the sole protein supplement supplied sufficient 
protein of adequate quality to meet the require- 
ments of chickens from six weeks up to broiler 
age. 

2. Thirty per cent of soybean oil meal gave 
no pees results. than 21 per cent soybean oil 
meal. 

3. There was no benefit when protein fur- 
nished by 4 or 8 per cent menhaden fish meal 
or by 5 per cent meat and bone scrap was sub- 
stituted for an equal amount of the protein 
furnished by soybean oil meal. 

4. Just as good results were obtained by a 
ration whose protein supplements consisted of 4 
per cent fish meal and 8 per cent soybean oil 
meal as by rations containing 4 per cent fish 
meal and 15 per cent soybean oil meal, or 8 per 
cent fish meal and 8 per cent soybean oil meal, 
or 5 per cent meat and bone scrap and 15 per 
cent soybean oil meal. 

Judging from these results, it is suggested 
that when a shortage of animal protein prevails, 
and when a fair quantity of soybean oil meal 
is available, the animal protein should be used 
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to the limit of its requirement or availability in 
the starter mixture fed during the first six 
weeks, and after that time soybean oil meal 
should be used to the exclusion of animal protein 
feeds. 


This method will give better results than 
stretching the same amount of animal protein 
over a twelve week or longer period. Such pro- 
cedure would deprive the starter chicks of half 
or more of their much needed high quality 
animal protein. 


Production of Hatchery Chicks 


The production of hatchery chicks during 
November was 18 percent smaller than the 
November output of last year but considerably 
above the output of the past several months. 
The demand for chicks is strong. Poultry meat 
supplies at the present time are far below 
requirements. Hatcheries producing chicks for 
commercial broilers report that the supply of 
hatching eggs still remains the main factor in 
holding output down. The hatchery output in 
November was 29,010,000 chicks compared with 
35,394,000 in November last year, and 23,053,000 
the November 1938-42 average. 


Output of chicks by commercial hatcheries 
for the first 11 months of 1944 totaled 1,202,- 
577,000 compared with 1,579,472,000 during the 
same period last year—a decrease of 24 percent. 
The output of hatcheries in the New England 
States during November showed a 26 percent 
increase over November production last year. 
This section of the country is one of the main 
sources of hatching eggs for commercial broiler 
raising, which accounts for the early recovery 
the hatcheries in New England have made from 
the shortage of hatching eggs that exists gen- 
erally throughout the country. All other 
sections of the country reported decreases in 
the number of chicks hatched compared with 
November of last year.—U.S.D.A. 


Parity and Farm Prices 


PARITY 
Bar- Soy- 
Date Wheat Corn Oats Rye ley beans 


Apr. 15..143.2 104.0 64.6 116.6 100.3 156.0 
May 15..144.1 104.6 65.0 117.4 100.9 156.0 
June 15..145.0 105.0 65.4 118.0 102.0 157.0 
July 15..146.0 106.0 65.8 119.0 102.1 158.0 
Aug. 15..146.0 106.0 65.8 119.0 102.0 158.0 
Sept. 15..146.0 106.0 65.8 119.0 102.0 158.0 
Oct. 15..147.0 107.0 66.2 120.0 103.0 159.0 
Nov. 15..148.0 107.0 66.0 120.0 103.0 160.0 
Dec. 15..149.0 108.0 67.0 121.0 104.0 161.0 


Jan. 15..149.0 108.0 67.4 122.0 105.0 162.0 
Feb. 15..150.0 109.0 67.8 122.0 105.0 163.0 
Mar. 15..150.0 109.0 67.8 122.0 105.0 163.0 
Apr. 15..150.0 109.0 67.8 122.0 105.0 163.0 
May 15..150.0 109.0 67.8 122.0 105.0 163.0 
June 15..150.0 109.0 67.8 122.0 105.0 163.0 
July 15..150.0 109.0 67.8 122.0 105.0 163.0 
Aug. 15..150.0 109.0 67.8 122.0 105.0 163.0 
Sept. 15..150.0 109.0 67.8 122.0 105.0 163.0 
Oct. 15..150.0 109.0 67.8 122.0 105.0 163.0 
Novy. 15..143.0 106.0 66.2 108.0 96.0 205.0 


Apr. 15..122.3 100.2 61.1 69.5 77.3 167 

May 15—122.8 103.4 61.2 71.9 76.8 172.0 
June 15 .124.0 106.0 64.8 79.7 83.9 173.0 
July 15..126.0 108.0 65.6 90.9 92.0 170.0 
Aug. 15..127. yi is . p 

Sept. 15..130.0 109.0 69.6 94.9 96.5 169.0 
Oct. 15..135.0 107.0 74.4 101.0 103.0 180.0 
Nov. 15..137.0 105.0 75.0 102.0 103.0 180.0 
Dec. 15..143.0 111.0 76.9 107.0 105.0 181.0 


Jan. 15..146.0 113.0 77.5 110.0 108.0 182.0 
Feb. 15..146.0 113.0 78.6 111.0 109.0 185.0 
Mar. 15..146.0 114.0 79.3 111.0 110.0 189.0 
Apr. 15..147.0 115.0 79.4 112.0 111.0 191.0 
May 15..147.0 115.0 79.9 111.0 113.0 193.0 
June 15..143.0 115.0 78.8 105.0 112.0 193.0 
July 15..139.0 117.0 76.4 107.0 110.0 191.0 
Aug. 15..135.0 117.0 70.8 108.0 103.0 190.6 
Sept. 15..135.0 116.0 64.2 102.0 95.3 193.0 
Oct. 15..142.0 113.0 65.9 108.0 95.4 204.0 
Nov. 15..151.0 110.0 68.2 123.0 106.0 164.0 


‘Keep the ch 


s A simplified Annual Report of the American er ecetil 


in their third year at war 


N 1944, the railroads rendered 

to the American public the 
greatest volume of service ever 
performed by any agency of 
transportation. 


For doing this job, they received 
about 91% billion dollars. That’s 
a lot of money—but most of it 
was earned by hauling tremen- 
dous tonnages of freight for less 
than one cent per ton per mile 
and carrying passengers for even 


less than before the first World 
War. 


Out of every dollar the railroads 
received— 


38¢ was paid out in pay rolls. 


29¢ was paid for materials and 


supplies of all sorts and other 
operating expenses. 


19¢ was paid in taxes—federal, 
state and local. 


7¢ was paid in interest, rents and 
other charges--a great share of 
which went to insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, endowed 
institutions. 


2¢ was paid in dividends to stock- 
holders. 


5¢ was left over in “change” to 
cover all such things as restoring 
roadways and equipment after the 
war, paying off debts, and pro- 
viding reserves for the improve- 
ment of plant and the moderniza- 
tion of service necessary to keep 
pace with American progress. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


The GREpesALERS. JOURNAL’ 


Vertical Mixers 


There’s a model just right 
for your needs... 


SIDNEY Vertical Mixers are all basically the 
same — identical for the fine job of mixing 
they do... for ease and convenience of opera- 
tion, low power consumption, and their many 
labor-saving features. 

These famous machines are made in four 
types, with a wide variety of feeds, drives, and 
capacities (40 bu. to 2 tons). This enables you 


to choose an installation that meets your needs ; ee ; 
The Sidney Gearless Mixer (illustrated) is pop- 


ular for its simplicity — only two bearings to 
lubricate — and the flush-with-the-floor loading 
hopper. Has the same compact efficiency as all 
other Sidney Vertical Mixers. 


exactly —and get full advantage of Sidney’s 
practical design and construction. 
Specifications and complete description are 


yours for the asking. Write today. 


THE SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY CO. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS AND FEED MILLS 


